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FOREWORD 


THIS volume i$ notj nor could it be, so complete and conclusive 
a discussion of the subject as to pretend solution to all Its riddles 
and answers to all its questions, The mysteries of prehistoric In- 
tcrrclationships could not be so easily or fully penetrated. It is, 
rather, the hope of the author that this work will help to clarify 
and stimulate future and further discussions In this field and i 
the data and suggestions In the following pages help to an ap- 
preciable degree In clearing away the haze that has surrounded 
the Indus Valley in its relationship to other portions of the ancient 
world, the real purpose of this work will have been accomplished. 

This study originated in 193S as a dissertation presented to 
Princeton University in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Since then, it has been entirely revised and rewritten; 
the less important material has been eliminated and much has 
been added that was originally overlooked or has been newly dis* 
covered. 

So many people have given their assistance in this work that it Is 
difficult to acknowledge my gratitude to each Individually. How¬ 
ever, I wish first of all to mention the assistance given by my wife. 
Not only her uncomplaining and interminable labor at typing, re¬ 
typing and proofreading, but her clear-sighted criticism has been 
of enormous help. Among those in the academic world I am espe¬ 
cially indebted to Professor Harold H, Bender and Professor Philip 
K. Hitti for their continual and willing assistance, both of a schol¬ 
arly and material nature, and 1 wish here to emphasize my obliga¬ 
tion to them. Professor Ernst Herzfeld, with his usual generosity, 
has given me mtreh of his dmc and, as always, his comments have 
been stimulating, penetrating and wise. I wish also tO' thank Pro¬ 
fessor W. Norman Brown and Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy for 
reading my manuscript and for offering many helpful suggestions. 
Nor should I neglect to record my Indebtedness to the Institute for 
Advanced Study which made it possible for me to carry on the 
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revision of my original manuscripL Finally, it is a distinct pleasure 
to express my gratitude to the American Council of Learned So¬ 
cieties and to the Institute for Advanced Study for making possible 
the publication of this volume. 




F. S. STAAl 
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PART I 

INTRODUCTION 

1 

SCHOLARS int«cstcti in those remote periods when Oriental man 
was struggling toward the edg^ of history had for long concen¬ 
trated their attention either on the Near East or on distant China. 
Prehistoric India, it seemed, had nothing to oifer comparable in 
antiquity and material dcvelopmcnL Yet within the last two 
decades the situation has changed. Intensive archaeological wives* 
tigations at ancient sites along the Indus River in northwestern 
India have laid bare the remnants of a civilization far greater in 
antiquity than anything previously known as Indian^ 

The first of these excavations was started in igao in the mound 
Harappa,* in the Punjab, and the importance of the finds led to 
the commencement of the great excavatkiiis at Mohenjo<laro in 
Sind in 1921.’ The results revealed a non-Ary an civilization, clearly 

* iioUnitf *Urlbc« of tfpc lint Imcf inu m be u 

"Inaui Viltcy prclaiftork,^ were kiHWEi ti u tfaf wiimt ^ I iC£ Al^v^rykf 

Cuoiuiipium. ArekittoiogiFtl Surrey of lUporr for Year (Cakuns, 

PP^ IOS'9' Nbit- Qlc cil a]I ihe tocicitt litn mentunc^f m tbc Irxt will 

be on the map it i1k back. 

* Sn far tbe lirH t£ctailcd ducuiricKn ibtf builiJin^ aod ofajccti ^ MobPEiia- 

dvti ud obiten twm HaiAppa. FtTf ^iittiiyo^ repam an |hc c^ciTidoai lE 
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prehistoric so far as India is concerned, and in some ways far in 
advance of Sumer and Elam, its nearest comparable neighbors. 
The scientific world which had long considered Sumer as the peer 
of early Asiatic cultures suddenly found itself confronted by an¬ 
other claimant from this entirely unexpected quarter. Nowhere in 
antiquity had so high a degree of civic prosperity been reached at 
such an early date, and nowhere in the Ancient East was there a 
people who seem to have been less baited by princes, priests and 
war. The amazing absence of what may properly be called palaces 
and temples, and the scarcity of weapons of offense, attest this. No^ 
where in antiquity has life appeared so ordered and secure. And 
if we lack the spiritual concepts found elsewhere, or the wealth of 
works of art, it should be remembered, first, that the vast majority 
of their writings has quite certainly perished and that what little 
is left to us is still undecipherable, and second, that archaeological 
research among these people is still in jk infancy. 

However, imposing as this early Indus civilization is in its 
architectural monuments, and accomplished though it may be tn 
city planning, metal working, and sculpture, it is its painted pot* 
1 tery that presents the closest likeness to c^her, better known, early 
cultures in Asia, One finds it repeatedly stated that analogies exist 
between the painted pottery of Mohenjo~daro and that of other 
Jraiuan, Elamitic or Mesopotamian prehistoric peoples. It is the 
purpose here to compare critically the designs on this Indian ware 
with those found to the west. In doing this we will discover what 
justification there is for these assertions of likeness. More impor¬ 
tant stUl, through such a study we can determine the status of this 
warn (and to a certain extent the whole culture which produced 
if) in relation to the great painted pottery family of Western Asia. 


In dealing here only with the painted pottery designs, certait 
normally signific^t factors in pottery study will of necessity b 
relegated to a position of second importance. The pigments used 
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and the color and treatment of the background, for example, are | 
factors of lesser constancy and muse concern us less than the 
designs themselves. One need hardly point out the numerous 
examples in Mesopotamia and Iran of the persistence of early 
elements of painted pottery design into successively later periods, 
each differing as to pigments and background. Also clearly less • 
stable are the composition of the clay tx^y of the vessels and the 
quality of the firing. With these factors we arc also hampered by 
their general unreliability when concerned with relatively scnall 
groups of specimens undistinguished by constant pcculiaridcs, 
such as is the case with the Indus Valley material, and the lack of 
fully detailed information on composition and condition both in 
the case of India and many of our western wares. The shapes of 
the vessels help us much less than one might h(^. This is due ■ 
largely to the rarity of complete Indus Valley painted specimens, 
or of sherds sufficiently large to give a reliable indicadon of the 
original outline. However, we may assume that the Indian painted 
ware did not differ markedly in shape from the unpainted, since 
the few complete painted specimens agree perfectly with the 
unpainted. 

One difficulty, that of nomenclature, should be settled first. A 
variety of names has been used in designating the prehistoric 
Indian pottery and culture first unearthed at Harappa and best 
exemplified by the finds of Mohenjodaro. Most common is “Indus 
Valley,” yet this is obviously unsatisfactory, for the Indus Valley 
has in recent years produced concrete evidence of at least five dis¬ 
tinct cultures, each clearly prchbtwic. Consequently, I propose to 
follow the lead of Ernest Mackay' in the use of the term “Harappa” 
as a generic name, after the precedent set in the Nearer East of 
naming a ware or culture after its point of first discovery. The 
other prehistoric Indian wares will be similarly treated in this 
discussion. 

It is not the purpose here to assign precise dates to the known 
phases of Harappan culture, nor to any of the other cultures or 
sites with which comparisons will be made. However, the sequence 
in which the Mesopotamian prehistoric cultures appear, and their 
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general relation to each other, Is well known. The sequence reli- 
tionship of the Iranian and Elamitic cultures to each other, and 
to those of Mesopotamia, is less clear, but certain tentative condu- 
sions as to their interrelationship may be drawn. Since all will be 
used for comparison in the discussion that is to follow, they are 
shown in the appended table in the relationship which, in the light 
of present evidence, seems substantially correct, it is obvious, of 
course, that objections can be made to these proposed sequences of 
Iranian and Elamitic groups, but this is not particularly pertinent 
to our study as a whole, nor does it a^cct in any way our individual 



comparisons with Harappan examples. No attempt has been made 
to indude the ^es of sites somewhat hastily trenched by Sir 
^ ur Stein during his reconnaissances north and west of the In¬ 
dus; many have recognizable relationships east and west, as will be 
point out later. It should be reoicmbercd that the following table 














































is a purely schematic representation. It does not attempt to fix the 
duration of time in years for any one people, but only the relation of 
their known period of existence to that of other prehistoric peoples. 

Ill 

Harappa ware is compared here only with that from the north 
and west. One would expect at least traces of some relationship 
with the south, for there is a certain amount of indicative though 
inconclusive evidence that the Karappans were in some way 
related to the Dravidians, associated in our minds today primarily 
with the south of India,* and we will point out later certain ntm* 
western, presumably Indian characteristics in the painted pottery 
designs; yet so far not so much as a single surface sherd even 
remotely comparable to Harappa ware has been reported from 
southern or eastern India, in spite of the fact that two decades have 
now elapsed since the importance of this ware was hrst rccog' 
nized. Furthermore, pinted pottery of the character presented by 
Harappa, Iran, and Mesopotamia is distinctly a northern phe¬ 
nomenon. Nowhere in Asia is a similar technique found south of 
the twenty-fifth parallel, except at the mouth of the Indus itself 
and at an “Indus culture" outpost on the Kathiawar Peninsula.* It 
would be strange indeed for it not to have been already reported 
had it been a truly southern as well as a northern means of 
expression. 

One peculiar difficulty connected with a comprison between 
the pottery of Harappa and the prehistoric pottery of Iran and 
Mesopotamia is the clear disparity in time between the two. No 
exact date limits for the Harappon culture can yet be hxed, but 
we do have such a striking body of parallels to dated Sumer that 
it is possible to say with certainty that the Harappn civilization 
as we see it at Mohenjo^aro, Harapp, and Chanhu-daro flour- 
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iihed during the third millennium before Christ, at least from the 
time of die Royal Tombs of Ur through the Third Dynasty of Ur 
(approximately 3850'3300 B.C.)* Earlier than that we have only 
the presence of certain Harappan conventions on the Jumdat 
Nasr period seals of Elam/ and the assurance that so developed a 
state of civilization as we first see it at Harappa and Mohenjt^am 
must have had a history going far beyond the earliest limit just 
mentioned. We find, on looking at Mesopotamia, that our latest 
comparable painted pottery, Jumdat Nasr, is, at its latest, scarcely 
younger than 3000 B.C., and that prior to Jumdat Nasr came 
Uruk, al-'Ubaid, Tell Halaf and Samarra.' In Elam we find 
Susa I far more ancient than 28 ^ B.C>, and only Susa 11 ovcT' 
lapping with the terminus definitely established for Hamppa. 
In Iran we find a similar condition, Persepolis, Sialk, and Tepc 
Hisar I being far anterior to our known Harappa, while only 
the upper levels of Tepe Hisar, Tepe Giyan and related sites 
produced painted ware within the period in which Harappan 
remains have actually been found. 

In the light of these conditions, we could not hope for any 
particularly close parallels in composition as a whole between 
the Harappan and the older Iranian and Mesopotamian painted 
designs even if we assume that the younger were the direct 
descendants of the older ones. However, it is of interest that 
similarities in the decorative elements making up the more com¬ 
plex Harappan designs can be detected, and that they relate 
more often to the earlier than to the later foreign wares. 

Both Sir John Marshall and Ernest Mackay, who was in 
charge of the greater part of the Mohenjo-daro field work, 
comment on the remarkably static nature of the material finds 
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at Harappan sites. In the pottery, for example, there is but little 
change in character between the earliest and the latest of the 
superimposed levels thus far uncovered at Mohenjo^Iaroi though 
there is a diminution in the quantity of painted ware in the 
later strata. This lack of change is a point of importance, for 
^ it indicates that pottery decoration was a tradition long fixed 
and faithfully retained, thus carrying our Harappan products 
back close in time to the prehistoric Iranian and Mesopotamian 
wares. Coupled with this lack of change^ the ditninution in the 
quantity of painted ware suggests that the practice of painting 
was one retained only for special, perhaps ritualistic, purpose 
into a time when the more common output of the kiln had dis¬ 
carded such archaisms. 

IV 

The question will arise as to how justified one may be in 
considering that every decorative unit, every principle of technique 
must be an inheritance from earlier times and peoples. Certainly 
these must be discovered for the first time quite alone by some 
given set of people. Why, then, should they not be discovered 
again quite independently by other peoples? There is nothing 
particularly advanced, it would seem, in the use of triangles, 
wavy line, or parallel straight lines as the basis for a geometrical 
composition. That might occur to any people independently. But 
the question is not quite as simple as that, for we cannot always 
look upon these single decorative elements as simple geometrical 
figures, conceived as such and used without meaning, TTicy 
cannot always be considered as the basic elements from which a 
more complicated geometrical design may be built up, but rather, 
they arc often the irreducible minimum by which a more com¬ 
plicated and naturalistic design may be expressed. We have from 
Susa I, for example, rows of birds with long vertical necks used 
as a b^der on the lips of vessels. No one would uptake them 
for anything else, but when the design is more simplified, as 
it often is, it is only a slight protuberance or jut at the top or 
bottom that shows these parallel lines to represent rows of birds 
and not mere space-filling by a geometrically-minded patter. 
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When, from the same site, we find the lines similarly placed 
ut Without even the slight distinguishing marks seen in the 
intermediate sta^s, we have some reason for believing that they 
mil represent birds though the means has changed from pic J 
graphic to sjfraboLc. In the same manner, a wavy line may rep. 
resent a mer; sweeping curved lines, or even circles, a mountaT 
goat with Its big horns; triangles, the bodies of animals, and so 
on, though the meaning of the symbol is not usually dear unless 
^e has seen it in some of its intermediate stages. It must also 
be dear from this that much which wc consider as merely mean* 
ing^ ornament on prehistoric ware represents, in reality, specific 
or concepts, the nature of which wc cannot interpret 
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mean that forever after wavy line and triangle held only this 
meaning, even in the hands of the direct descendants of the 
original pictorial decorators. Somewhere in the line of inheritorSp 
artists were bound to come who used these elements because of 
their usefulness in achieving a definite composition and not be¬ 
cause they wished to represent spcciAc phenomena. It may even 
have been forgotten that certain decorative elements once stood 
for these phenomena. It is hard, for example^ to see in most of 
(he geometrical designs of al-'Ubaid and In many of the pat¬ 
terns of Tell Hakf ware any vesciges of pictorial ait. We should 
also consider the possibility that among cercain peoples painted 
designs originated purely as geometrical decoration and not as 
pictorial representation. This cannot be proven, bne one b 
reminded of the possibility by the total lack of naturalism in 
such very prirairive pottery as Anau L 
The task of distinguishing between these decorative elements 
on painted pottery which arc symbols for some more complex 
scene or object and those which have lost, or never had* a sym¬ 
bolic value is difficult in all but the most obvious examples. For 
the most part we must content ourselves with pointing out such 
few symbolic values as may be deemed certain, remembering that 
others may also be present, though unrecognizable or unaccept¬ 
able in the light of our present knowledge. 

V 

The great excavations at Mohenjonjaro^ as published by Sir 
John Marshall and Dr. Mackay, arc the source of most of our 
knowledge of Harappan materials as a whole. Besides thU, we 
have the finds from Chanhu-daro and Harappa itself, partially 
published in various journals.* Second in importance only to the 
MohcnjcKlaro volumes h the account of explorations carried out 
in Sind by N, G, Majumdar*^* From thlsi more than from any 
other source, we sec the spread of Harappan culture up and 
down the Indus. Unfortunately, his work wa^ confined to Sind, 
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^umc that a like concentration extended at least as far as Haraoto 
i^f. How far southeast and northwest the Harappans extend 
^cannot tdl at present. Nothing unmistakably HarappanS 
found farther southeast of the Indus than the valky itself 
woer, (hrecrly »utfi of the lower Indus, on the tizckof the 

Indus culture has been reported. Here at a site called Ranenur 
twenty miles southeast of Umbdi. trial trenches have expoS a 
^ami^ of pamted shr^s which have been equated wXthc 

to whefhe rlT"? f There is some doubt as 

to whether these finds may he considered as true representatives 

can ™ Harappa-but they certainly 
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dclicatf thinness of moch of the Iranian and Mesopotamian jjre- 
historic fabrics. 

If one were to interpret the term “painted pottery" literally, it 
would detnand the inclusion of a large group of Harappan vessels 
which, though painted, are almost useless for comparative purposes. 
This group consists of many vessels, unornamented except for 
horizontal bands of one or more simple painted lines. The decora^ 
tion here has the appearance of complete dcgcrcration. Nothing 
seems to remain of the older tradition of decoration except a 
hurried compliance to an ancient custom, performed in the easiest 
possible manner. In cifcct it has ceased to be “painted pottery," for 
the term as usually applied implies an effort on the part of the 
primitive artist to depict, in so far as he is able, an aesthetically 
satisfying scene, whether it be straight pictorial, symbolic, or 
merely a pleasing pattern. But here the lines have actually become 
a structural accompaniment to the vessels so decorated, emphasizr 
ing a given member, such as neck, shoulder, or lip, or imitating 
the incised horizontal lines for which they are so often an obvious 
substitute. Nevertheless, this decadent form of expression has its 
value, as will be pointed out later, in helping to explain the static 
and somewhat uninspired character of much that may more gen¬ 
uinely be called the “painted ware" of Harappan sites. 

The physical difference between the ware that is ornamented 
merely with simple horizontal bands and that which we choose, 
somewhat arbitrarily, to call Harappan “painted pottery lies in 
the preparation of the surface to be painted. The simple bands 
on the first group are painted directly on the body of the vessel, 
while the decoration of the second is always applied on a wash 
or slip covering the body. Slips, far more common than washes, 
are relatively poor in adhesion and scale off easily on exposure 
after excavation. The eolors used are cream, buff, pink, and light 
or dark red, the first three being natural clay eolors and the lart 
two (the most common) the result of an addition of red ochre. 
Most of the surfaces so produced, and particularly the red, were 
polished to give a fine lustrous effect, the long vertical strokes of 
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the burniiher being perceptible on the specimens of better pre- 
^rvation, Vessds are frequently slipped only on that portion 
destined fot painted decoration, rather than over the whole of 
the Hterior, and rare examples of the use of slips of two different 
colors on different parts of the same vessel have been reported.'* 
It IS on the smooth surface so created that the painted design 
was applied. Black, in the form of manganiferous hematite, is the 
usual pigment of the painted designs, and varies in intensity from 
brown to a rich purple-black. Red, the color so common in the 
painted wares to the west, is i^ely used by itself, but appears 
usually as a background for designs painted m black. White and 
yellow had some popularity as ground colors, and a few examples 
of M unstable powdery green have been reported. The retl the 
black, and even the white are beforeJiaking pigments, the green 
apparently being applied after baking. Though the painting in the 
majority of cases is monochromatic, the effect is one of bichromy 
smee the background through its brilliance and warmth of tone 
has a chromatic rather than a neutral value. In the same way, the 
examples of polychromy are intensified by the color value of the 
backgmund. The decoration was disposed in horizontal registers 
extending downward as far as, and sometimes beyond, the center 
of the vessel. The more naturalistic elements of design appear in 
these regi^ers framed by simple banded or geometrical bt^ders. A 
few bowls exist painted over their whole exterior." Interior 
uccoration i$ exceedingly rare. 

VI 
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of similar points^ This i$ ot value in that k shows a close inEerre- 
ladonship between the various Baluchistan wares and Harappa^ 
yet there arc but few indications by which one may establish their 
chronological relationship. It is true that undeniable Harappan 
motifs occur among the finds from many of the Baluchistan 
siteSj proving that the Baluchi ware is contempDraneous with some 
phase of Harappan existence ; but we cannot tell at what point in 
the tusEory of our one welUstratified Harappan site—MohcnjcKlaro 
—these finds fall. It is certain that Harappan culture—and its 
painied pottery—existed before the time of the earliest levels yet 
exposed at Mohenjo-daro^ and there is no reason for believing that 
it ceased with the desertion of MohcnjcKJaro as a cosmopolitan 
center. Thus any one* or all* of the Baluchi cultures may have 
flourished either before, or contemporaneously with^ or after the 
period of Harappa as it has been cxpo$e4 so far at Mohenjo-daro. 

None of the Baluchi pottery designs Ias about it the ^fccl*' of 
antiquity such as can be safely attribut^l to Susa 1^ Halaf, or 
Perscpolis in the west. Nor is there any conclusive archaeological 
evidence by which their relationship in time to each other may be 
judged* But the fact that the pottery is consistently made on the 
fast wheel, well as the constant assoebtion of these finds with 
copper and their frequent similarity to and assoebtion with 
Harappan decorative motifs, would suggest that they come late 
in the prehistoric period. 

With the distinctive ware first found at Nal in Baluchistan there 
arc some pointers toward a relative date* At Shahi-tump in western 
British Makran^ Sir Aurd Stein exposed habitation levels the finds 
of which he equated in style, roughly, with such sites as Kulli and 
Mchi further easi/^ Undeniable likeness of design exists, but in the 
light of more recent work in Iran the ware of these Shahi-ruExip 
habitation levels seems more closdy related to the earlier Persian 
fabrics. NevertheleM, die simiiaiity between the Shahi-tump 
copper stamp seals and others of clay from the late Iranian culture 
level of Tepe Hisar 111, and a triple bowl—of the type known 
from Susa II and from the late gray-ware oJtures of Iran as seen 
at Shah Tepe—assure it a rdadvcly late date in the prehistory of 
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the East as a whoicJ^ Overlying md separated from these strata 
were graves with pottery betraying certain characteristics peculiar 
to Nal ware. Consequently;, Stein is justified in considering Nal 
a late prehistoric development. Ernest Mackay, on the other hand, 
cQn$iders it as early^ The pottery, he says, . , more or less ap- | 
proximates to the pottery of the first period of Susa/" which assigns 
it, in a cautious way, to a very early period/® The reason for this 
opinion is the prevalence of the step pattern at both Nal and 
Susa as well as the use of other decorative elements found at 
both rites* It is perfectly true that there is a certain likeness and 
that certain patterns or elements are common to both, but we will 
$cc that the same i$ true between Susa 1 and Harappa, though we 
know that Harappa in its known levels cannot ^"approximate^'^ to 
the period of Susa 1. Marshall, too, considers it "carher th^n any 
yet exposed at Mohenjondaro or Harappa/' basing his opinion on 
the likeness to certain Susa 1 motifs/"^ It would seem that both 
Mackay and Marshall are postulating a relationship in time on 
tenuous evidence. There can be no doubt that Nal and Susa 1 are 
in some way related, but when we see how the early decorative 
elements persist ihroughout the history of painted pottery in Asia, 
it would be unsafe to consider their presence the sole proof of t 
contemporaneity. f 

Even without Strings evidence, Nal must be considered as late; j 
certainly not carUer than Harappa and probably later than the 
early and middle strata at Mohenjo-daro, In the first place, if we 
consider Nal a$ earlier, we must also believe that the designs which 
Nal and Harappa have in common were in a sense inherited by 
Harappa from NaL Yet in the Nal examples we have a certain 
heavy sitreness of line that h quite di^erent both from the pains- * 
taking delicacy of the best Harappan examples and the bold 
irregularities of the majority/^ Besides that, in the Nal animal 
drawings there is an anatomieal exactness and realism unlike 
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anything in Harappa and infinitely more sophUticateil than the 
highly conventionalized animal forms of Susa 1 and earlier waresp 
Compare, for example, the lithe figure of the lion of pi. xxi, 8 , 
or the ease with which the ibex with turned head is shown in 
pL xxi, 14 , with anything from Harappa or from early Elam. 
There can be no question that we have to deal here with a tech¬ 
nique infinitely more advanced than Susa 1. The faa that Harap- 
pan designs are found ot Nal sites do^ not demand that Nal be 
even contemporary with the Harappan culture exposed at Mo¬ 
hr njodaro. The peculiarly static nature of Harappan designs 
irnplies that they would continue to persist long after Mohenjo- 
daro had ceased to exist as a city^ 

However, the purpose of this study is not the establishment of 
dates for the Baluchistan wares, TTiis cannot be done with any 
exactitude, and even a comparative chronology relating in its 
proper order one site to another is hazardous in most cases until 
we have more than the results of trial trenches on which to go. 
Nor is it intended to analyze the style of the multitudinous speci¬ 
mens of painted ware from Baluchistan, Sir John Marshairs study 
of these wares should remain our guidc;, it is based on a first¬ 
hand knowledge of the sherds themselves-^* His analysis seems 
beyond question, though there will be occasion later to question 
some of his conclusions. Suffice it to say that the groups into which 
he has divided the Baluchi wares represent a refinement in cUsst- 
fication with which we need not bother here- It is a listing of the 
species within a genus^ for no one can look at this material as a 
whole without seeing that it all received its fundamental character 
from one source. In making hU comparisons and in drawing 
attention to the subtle distinctions that mark one of his proposed 
Subdivisions from another, he has naturally been forced to dwell 
extensively on tit eh differences. But if one considers^ instead, their 
likenesses, they appear in a quite different light. One can see in 
the ware of Kulli, Mehi, and Periano-ghundat, to mention but a 
few, a resemblance so close to the Harappan in its decorative ele¬ 
ments that we muse consider them as collateral and closely related 
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branches of the same basic culture in so far as the painted designs 
aJone are taken as our evidence. Because of this obvious mtcrrcla. 
tionship, various Baluchi spcciniens of painted design will be pre¬ 
sented in the following discussbn, not as substitutes for Harappan 
examples, or as their cquIvaJent, but as representatives of the broad 
eastern family of which Harappa is a member. 


VII 

With the various fabrics of the Indus Valley itself we arc con¬ 
fronted with fewer difficulties, for their relationship in time to 
each other is quite clearly understood. The pottery of four distinct 
prehistoric cultures, other than Haiappa, has been found in the 
Indus Valley: Amri, Jhukar, fhangar, and an as yet unnamed 
pottery from a cemetery overlying Harappa Itself.^ That of 
Ibukar follows Harappa In penod, and jhangar (unpainted in¬ 
cised gray ware) In turn succeeds Jhukar, There Is less certainty 
of the relationship of the “Harappa cemetery" ware to Jhukar 
and Jhangar, but it is demonstrably later than Harappaj judging 
from Its radical differences in style, it Is certainly alien to Jbnkar 
and Jhangar culturally, and it is in all probability considerably 
later in date. Since Jhukar, Jhangar, and ^‘Harappa cemetery" arc 
all younger than Harappa proper, they will figure but lirdc in our 
study which of necessity must deal largely with sites demonstrably 
older than the Harappan levels now exposed. It should be added, 
however, that in painted pottery motifs, Jhukar shows as close 
a relationship to Harappa as the most similar of the Baluchi wares. 
There can be no question that the cultural relationship between 
the two—Harappa and Jhukar—is very dose Indeed, though It 
would seem that they were collateral branches of the same family 
rather than ancestor and inheritor. 
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Amrl wart, the final non-Harappan fabric of [he Indus Valley 
to be noted, presents a somewhat dliferent situation. This dis- 
tinedve pottery was first discovered at the ancient site known today 
as Amri, situated on the banks of the Indus some eighty miles 
south of Mohctijodaro. So far, fifteen sites have been discovered— 
all in Sind — in which pottery of Amri type is the distinguishing 
feature.” Little of a distinctive nature, other than the pottery, has 
been unearthed from the Atnri levels of these sites, but the flint 
and chert blades corruuon to both Harappa and to the chalcolithic 
and copper-age sites of all western Asia arc liberally represented- 

The important feature of the Amri finds is that in several in^ 
stances they occur in the same mounds in which Harappa ware is 
found, and that in every case where the site b sufficiendy intact 
to permit a close study of the stratification—Amri, Lobri, Ghazi 
S hnh and Pandi Wahi—the Amri ware underlay that of Harappa. 
At the last two of the four sites just mendoned there is a certain 
amount of intermingling of Atnri and Harappa wares where the 
two strata meet, showing that though Amri is the earlier, there 
was a brief period in which both existed at the same sites simul¬ 
taneously. Moreover, we have among the Amri objects, copper and 
vitreous paste bangles showing that the finds fall within the same 
general age as Harappa. At the same time, the fact that Amn and 
Harappa sherds appear for a brief interval side by sid^ each 
distinct from the other, shows that Harappa is not an outgrowth 
of Amri, but a distinct cultural entity in itself, 

Majumdar has quite correctly pointed out the close similarity of 
Amri pottery to the South BaludiUtan wares of Kulli, Mchl, and 
kindred sites, as well as to that of Periano-ghundai and Moghul- 
ghundai farther north in Baluchistan,** There is no question that 
the two—Amri and the Baluchistan wares here noted—were the 
products of the same broad cultural group. 
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To state the Amri cbaracicrislics briefly: the ware is moderately 
thin and k whccl-tlirown; the surface k covered, usually^ with a 
thin slip Of wash of the same color as the body of the pot, which, 
depending on the condition of the firing, turns to a buff, cream or 
pink color. On this the design is painted in black and reddish- 
brown—polychromy-^fcer the vessel has been fired. 

Let us compare definite Amri and Harappa designs. The ubiqui¬ 
tous horizontal bands, looped lines and lozenges, of course, are 
present in both, as well as the cver-pr^ent wavy lines and trianglcsi 
Compare, chough, the like treatment of the triangles in the Amri 
specimen seen in Fig. 53 (infra) and Harappa Fig. 54, or the sigma 
pattern of Amri Fig* 56 and Harappa Fig. 55. The use of blocks 
of vertical lines between horizontab is the same in Amri and 
Harappa, and we have in both subdivisions the checkerboard pai^ 
tern. In Amri Fig* 12 and Harappa Fig. ii we have basically the 
same motif of vertical lines suspended from loops* Nor is there 
any difference basically between the idea represented in Amri 
Fig. 90 and that in Harappa Fig. S9L In Amri we have hooked 
lines springing from a perpendicular identical with that of 
Harappa Fig. 165, and almost complete identity between the horn 
motif of Amri Fig. 164 and Harappa Fig. 163. Both use the andeni 
comb motif: Amri Fig* S3 and Harappa Fig. 79. 

The principal difference between the designs of Amri and those 
of Harappa lies In the Harappan preference for floral rather than 
geometrical motifs alone. It should be noted that the difference 
here zs not one of execution but of quantity. The relative thinness 
of the Amri ware compared with most Harappan ware is the 
greatest point of mechanical contrast between the two, though the 
later date of Harappa and the Tivholcsale method of manufacture 
that intensively urban life would imply, might serve as an explana¬ 
tion. The difference in the tone of the background is the one on 
which Sir John Marshall places the greatest emphasis in his classi- 
Ijidian and Baluchi wares. Yet it will be shown later that 
whether or not a pottery group shows predominantly a light or a 
dark ground is purely a matter of local or group preference and not 
a sure guide to fundamental differences of origination. Moreover, 
it should be remembered that Harappan ware is not unifffi-mly 
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dark in background; only the majority is so treated,. The difference 
of polychroroy is also relative, Amri using it only more consistently 
than Harappa, The after-baking pigments represent a difference 
only in the degree of use, for Harappa used them tiuite certainly 
in the evanescent green pigment. 

The pottery of Amri has been dealt with here at some length 
because as the direct predecessor of Harappa in the Indus Valley, 
and because of the dose relationship between the decorative 
elements in the painted pottery designs of the two, it will be 
called upon in our comparison between Harappa and the west 
more frequently than any other of the Indus cw Baluchistan fabrics. 
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PART n 

HARAPPAN RELATIONSHIPS WITH IRAN 
AND MESOPOTAMIA 

LET us now take up in details the bdividual decorative units 
that make up Harappan painted designs^ if possible, what 

signiheant similarities they tuay have in common with the painted 
wares of the we$t:. We will treat first those units that arc wholly 
geometrical in appearance as well as those whose naturalistic 
origin is perceptible even though they have become conven¬ 
tionalized to the point where the image from which they sprang 
is no longer obvious. The patently naturalistic patterns will follow 
later 

' I 

SiraigAi-line hi>rdm. Beginning with the simplest of patterns, 
the single line (or multiple continuous lines) which separates 
vases into registers or panels, we have the most common motif in 
the painted pottery world. Fig. i shows it in its simplest though 
probably not its most elemental form, and throughout the illustra¬ 
tions to follow it will be seen repeated over amd over again as a 
border for more complex patterns (Fig. 36, ctc*)^ Though usually 
horizontal, it appears at Harappa, and elsewhere, also as a vertical 
border separating individual panels of design (Fig- 131)^ It i* 
probable ^at such decoration was not the first to be conceived, but 
it certainly muse have been among the first improvements once 
the primitive ardst began to give serious consideration to the 
aesthetic j?o&sibilitits of design. It serves not only to separate scenes 






and p^ncl^ but aJso as a frame, giving accent, directness, and 
order to the more decorative elements within. Nowhere in the 
painted pottery areas of the East Is this lacking, though the very 
ancient painted pottery of Anau I, from Turkestan, uses it the least. 

Sn-ajght lines used in combination become the foundations of 
the mfimtely more complex patterns to be considered later. How¬ 
ever, there js one grouping sufBciendy elemental to justify inclusion 
□t this point. This is the simple pattern formed by connecting long 
horizontal lines with closely grouped verticals or diagonals. The 
use of verticals as a space filler is an extremely common conven¬ 
tion m the early wares of Iran and Mesopotamia, As a divider 
between metopes we have the Harappan example. Fig. 67, The 



same treatment is found in the west as early as Halaf, and became 
a favorite method of separation at Mnsyan. Oosely spaced diagonal 
imes, in one form or another, arc found almost universally through¬ 
out western fabrics, but among the earlier wares we have from 
^rra an example elosc in spirit to our Harappan example. 

Susa 11 and*N^ relatively modem wares of 

Susa 11 and Nehavand* that we find an abundant use of verticals 

diagonals truly simUar to our Harappan examples, Figs, z 

' n 

di^sline appears in Harappan 

hrV*^h ^'1^ It is not common. It usually 

Jacks the regulanty or the emphasis seen in the earlier wares and 
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thus loses its true decorative value. In most of its Harappan appear¬ 
ances it has degenerated into a stylistic convention employed with 
Jink true sense of its usefulness as an effective decorative motif. 

There are a number of cascsj however, where this motif is used 
with full effectiveness, though it no longer is seen in its simplest 
form. In Fig. 5, at the top, we have what is essentially a loop 
pttern. Here it is raised above the line rather than suspended 
from it, and the enclosed spaces are filled with crosshatching. 
Again, in the border of the Amri specimen, Fig. +2, we see it in 
the same position with somewhat die same impression of solidity 
seen in Fig, 5, due to the heaviness of its outline. There is plenty of 
precedent for the raised rather than the suspended loop; it was 
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cDULmonly used In the al-^Obaid and Tell Halaf pottery* and it is 
a natiirai result where a. wavy line touches a lower horizoiital one- 

What seems to be an interesting Harappan variation of the I<»p 
pattern ts seen in Fig* 6 in which the loop ceases to be a portion 
of a continuous line and stands free. There is no clear precedent 
for independent loops used in horizontal rows, but the value of the 
bold, free loop was known and most effectively used not only by 
the potters of the aU^Ubaid period but also by those of the Khurab 
in Iran.* In Fig. 173 we see another example in which the back¬ 
ground forms the design of the loop. This should be compared 
with an identical border from Ja^farabad in the environs of Siua, 
found in association with sherds similar in style to chose of Musyan, 
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Td-i-rcgi (Khusu) in we have the specimen shown in Fig. 8 
in association with sherds having the appearance of 5 developed 
Persepolis style. This should be coinpared with the Harappan 
example^ Fig- 9. In both examples the scales arc decorated* one 
by vertical lines (at Tal-i-skau by horizontal and diagonal lines* 
and by W’s)* the other by dots. This avoidance of empty spaces 
is a common phenomenon among undeveloped artists and b 
particularly impelling in Harappan pottery. Another Harappan 
example, Fig. 10* shows thb same desire to fill the empty spaces 
within the scales, but in this case the artist had the intersecting- 
circle pattern in mind in using the crowVfoot design that is here 
the filler. 

It is significant that the loop pattern was not in favor in the 
most primitive Oriental fabrics. Instead, we have rows of contigu¬ 
ous triangles-^thcr solid or open—used in the same manner in 
which later one would find the loop pattern- Thb sugge-sts that the 
Continuous loop b an outgrowth of thb more primitive, angular 
form. In the proto-Halaf wares of Mersin, for example, the loop 
docs not appear, but instead, there arc triangle borders, composed 
either of solid figures or of evenly zigzagging lincs.^* In Anau I 
bands of triangles were in particular favor, and In certain instances 
One can see what may well be the origin of the loop motif in the 
rounding of the outlines of these normally angular patterns. 
In Sialk I the loop is definitely established, though the triangle 
band is more common; moreover, the two patterns loop and 
triangle border—were used there interchangeably, suggesting that 
the loop was but a more ettrsive form of the triangle border. 

Our most interesting variant of the loop pattern is that illustrated 
by the Harappan example, Fig. ii, and the Aitiri specimen, Fig. 
12. Here the continuous loop has vertical lines added to it, extend¬ 
ing sometimes as far as the lower border. This b an extremely 
ancient pattern and one of widespread popularity. It appears 
frequently as a border in the Saraarra pottery, always in the 
manner illustrated in Fig. 13.^* In the Tell Halaf period it k again 
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common, though here the pendant lines are usaally double rather 
than triple (Fig* 14). One minor difference from the Indian exam¬ 
ples will be noied in the position of the pendants, in that they 
drop from the junction of the loops rather than from the belly of 
the loop as in Fig. ii* or from all parts of it as in Fig, 12* This 
need not bother us, for we have from the Halaf levels of Chagar 
Bazar'"^ otamples corresponding quite closely to Fig. 12, and m 
Fig. 15, which illustrates a sherd from Kalatd-gird in extreme 
eastern Kirman, in the Helmand Delta, we have an almost exact 
parallel to Fig. ii/* 

Between the geographical extremes of Tell Halaf and Kirrnan: 
we have a nutober of other occurrences of this motif. Most ancient 
of all is one from Slallt l“a specimen but little different in iu 
essentials from the Samana example illustrated in Fig. 13.^^ From 
Tal-i-skau in Pars we have the specimen illustrated in Fig- 16. The 
finds from this site* as pointed out above* are closely related to those 
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of Pcisepolis, and it should be noted that again there is no funda¬ 
mental difference between this example and Fig. 13 from 
Samarra. A variant, related bodi to Figs, 16 and ii, ii found 
atTal-i'Sang-i-siah in Pars among sherds of a developed Persepolis 
$tyle.“ From the earliest levels of Tepe Gijfan (Level V) we have 
another variant of the Samarra-Persepolis version and still another 
one resembling the Indian example, Fig- 12." Finally, in level 
IB of Tepe HUar, we have a further set of parallels with the Indian 
example, Fig. 12. Fig- 17 from Hisar seems to show the design 



in a degenerated form, if one may judge from the carelessness of 
the workmanship; nor is Fig. 18 appreciably better, though it gpes 
back to the loop and pendant concept more closely than Fig- 17. 
There is no way of telling whether the loops in Fig. 17 the 
lowest row of an extended fish-scale pattern or whether it was 
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racrcly an inadqjt rendering of the double row of loops seen in i 
Fig. 13 from Sanaarra. 

Wc have. In respect to the Hisar examples^ an interesting side¬ 
light on this pattern. The connection between Fig. 19 and Fig. 18, j 
or at least the reasonable prohafaility of a connection, is quite dear. / 
^e only fundamental difference b^cen these two Hisar designs 
is that in Fig. 19 the loop is broken and that at the end of each 
^tion so created is added a projection to make the separate units 
into birds. Consequently, one wonders whether or not in Tepc ' 
Hisar the loop with pendant lines is a degeneration of a row of ' 
birds or people. Fig. 30 from Hisar, for example, might well be a 
slightly more realistic conventionalization (than Fig, 18) of the 
row of birds seen in Fig. ig. Or one might say that in Fig, ao we 
have a stylization of people linked together in a dance, just as 
people dance in the Orient today, and that related to it is the scene 
depicted on the contemporary sherd from Cheshmeh ‘Ali near 
Teheran, shown in Fig. 31, and the row of humans on a sherd from 
Khazineh." 

Considering the possibility that here we have a stylization of 
humans. Fig. iq from the Halaf levels of Arpachiyah could easily ' 
be interpreted as a line of people linked together. Continuing on : 
this idea, it is of interest to look at Fig. 22 from Tell Halaf itself. 

Here there would seem no doubt that hmuans arc being 
scn[cd and m this case the more or less vertical strokes would 
simply serve to indicate the skirts The question will tlico arise 
as to why, if this whole motif is a stylization of humans, do most 
of the patterns show three or more pendant lines rather than two. 

In all probability the lines merely serve as a simplification of the 
skirted lower body which in Fig* 22 is shown in more graphic 
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fashion. A caw in point is another sherd from Tell Halaf, 
illustrated m Fig. 13. Von Oppenheim considers these figures to 
be humans,*' and i think he is correct. There is little doubt that 
we have here a line of figures shoulder to shoulder just as the fig¬ 
ures in Figs. 14 and 22 stand side by side, hand linked to hand. If 
this be the case, the pendant lines below what appear as short 
tunics^r perhaps just the convenient geometric rendering of 
the trunk—would be an abbreviation of the skirt lines of Fig. 22. 
This seems a reasonable assumption, panicularly vi^hen one con¬ 
siders the unambiguous way in which legs as such arc shown in 

Figs. 14, 17-30, and 25. , . , t , 

If we accept this interpretation of the Halaf-pcnod members of 
this motif, we can well understand how the design such as that 
seen at Samarra (Fig. 13) can have become the symbol for man." 
One may wonder whether it retained that symbolism throughout 
the years and across the space separating Tell Halaf from India, 
along the course in which we have just traced it, for the specimen 
from Fars, Fig. 16, was certainly early enough to have been within 
the time when such a symbolic meaning would have been under¬ 
stood; yet here it has come to be treated as a decorative modf 
without strict adherence to the principle of the essential two os* 
three pendant members used to denote humans.” However, the 
symbolic value was at least partially understood as late as the time 
of Hisar IB as can be seen by its merger at that dme with the 
animal forms illustrated in Figs. 18 and ip. 

Evidence for the survival of the knowledge of this propt^d 
symbolic value into Harappan times is found at Rana-ghundai in 
Baluchistan in the design illustrated in Fig. 14.** The similarity to 
the form of Fig. 14 is clear, while the extention of the linked 
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"^hajids"^ downward scctm but an exaggeration of the arrangemaif 
noted in Fig. 22. The most striking feature, however^ is the flowing 
lines at the "head,” This distinctly calls to mind the Samirri 
flgure with flowing locks (Fig^ 25);, which is unquestionably 
human in form.. This twofold similarity in our Baluchi specimcnf 
to the Halaf symbol on one hand and the Samarra picture on the 
other, would leave little doubt that the symbol did represent mani 
and that we have it here, in this relatively late |>enodt sufficiently 
understood as such to be treated both symbolically and pic- 
tarially. Fig, 24, incidentally, may be the connecting link between 
the curious hair form of the Samarra figures and the very similar 
hair treatment in the much later figures depicted on the ^Harappa I 
cemetery’" ware.™ 

If we arc correct in considering the loop with pendant lines as / 
a symbol for man, we have several examples in which symbolic 
and pictorial representations are used for the same subject in 
the same level of one culture, as mendaned in the Introduction, 

To dee but oue case, compare the stylized and conventionalized 
forms of Figs. 14, 22, and 23 with the labored attempts at depict* 
ing humans pktotially seen in Halaf^ pL li, 8 or pL liii, ii, 12, and 
18. Quite obviously the primitive artist was more adept in depicting 
the abstraction, though he had no scruples in using cither as die 
mood Or conditions demanded/* 

^ HI 

Wavy iine {river paitern}. There would at first app^ranec 
seem to be little difference between the elemental band of con- 
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tinuDus Icwps and the usual wavy line seen so often on prchlstonc 
pottery throughout Asia. The wavy line used as a border on the 
Harappan example, Fig. 26, for instance, might have been a varia¬ 
tion of the loop pattern which for aesthetic reasons was given a 
more flowing, less abrupt line, rather than a representation of an 




independent decorative element. There must of necessity be many 
cases in which we will be unable to distinguish between a degen¬ 
erated loop pattern and the wavy line motif- For the moment 
we may say, somewhat arbitrarily, that those examples bordered 
closely by a horizontal line below as well as above may be ruled 
out loop patterns- 
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Iti Sumer, and m the adjacent lands directly under ks influenor, ' 
the cyJmdcr Mai became the chief medium for the expression of 
naturalistic pictorialization as early as the Uruk period, and it ii 1 
from thcK seals that we get the real key to the riddle of the wavy 
line us^ on early pottery. Fig. 27 shows one of the more graphic ) 
renderings of this motif found ou an Eiamitc seal attributable to [ 
the period of late Unik or early Jumdat Nasr. Obviously it is a | 
river wijiding through a valley, bordered on either side, where 
space permits, by clumps of vegetation. Other examples show 
stylized mountains in place of vegetation, and still others just a 
wavy or zigzag line b^dcred by markings of an indeterminate | 
nature. With the evidence of the seals in mind, one cannot well 
deny that the wavy line motif seen in Fig. 2S represents a stream ’ 
flowing through a valley. Fig. 28 is from Shahi^tump mound in j 
British Makran, which is culturally related to Harappa through 
Kulli, MeJii, and Arari. 

^ Other Harappan examples of this motif will be recognized j 
m the upper border of Fig, 29^, as well as in the similar borders 
seen on Figs, and 142. Fig, 30, which is a “Late Period" design 
at Harappan sites, seems quite certainly to be an outgrowth of the 
deep loops used m Fig, 29 in making up the flowing river. Nor 
can there be any uncertainty as to the close relationship of Figs, 
p and 32 to this design. In the same way Figs. 33,34, and 35 (the 
last two from Amri sites) continue the basic principle of alternate 
rismg and pendant projections, creating of the background the , 
regularly waving line which in earlier examples is so dearly a 
s^eam. Finally, we have in Figs. 36,37, and 38 what appears to be 
me ultunate breakdown of the river pattern. It must be admined 
t^t these last represent a far cry from the realism of Figs. 27 and 
28, or e ven that of Fig. 29. We can only say that in Figs. 36 and 
37 Me lines are certainly not of the looped dass and that both 
j y certain of the requirements of the river pattern in presenting 
undidatmg bands closely bordered above and below by horizon- 
ta ig* 3 ^ included in the river moElf group only under iof- 
ferance, for except for wavy lines, which it has in abundance, it 
so far as we are allowed to sec, none of the characteristics of 
this group. Nevertheless, the illusion of water is convincing 
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whether it k intentional or not. and there is some reason for be¬ 
lieving that thb mode of decoration used on other early warn 
represented water, just as it became the common convention m 
Assyrian river-scene reliefs. 

Hardly any other of the more complex primiUvc patterns has 
so wide a spread as the river or wavy band. It appears throughout 
the region in which we are primarily intereSEed here and »s found 
even on the prehistoric painted pottery of Kansu Province m 
China." Its earliest unquestionable appcaiance in Iran is in a 
graphically depicted example from Persepolis,** and it continues 
to be tised in one vamtion or anOEhcr thi^ughoiit the pottery of 
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that site and ai related sites in Pars,” At Samarra it is only rarely 
seen in the flowingj curvilinear style of Fig. aS or as in the cJtample 
dted from Persepolis; but as an angular, zigzag dcsjgti formed by 
alternate upright and pendant triangles as shown in Fig. 39 it is I 
a common border pattern. At sites of the Halaf period this motif ; 
is certainly present in the multiple wavy bands used as borders and 
dividers on bowls. In al^'Llbaid levels it is seen in the wavy lines , 
and more conventionally in occasional angular versions, h appears 
on the Susa I pottery, in the same angular manner as seen at « 
Samarra, serving more often as a centra] pattern on the vessel 
than as a border. In Sialk 11 it appears as a free wavy line, and 
in Sialk HI both in an angular and a snake-like form " Again, in 
Pars, we find the curvilinear fiver pattern freely used on the i 
wares from Bampur and Khurab in culture levels that apjKar to 
be stylistically about midway between Persepohs and Hisar U 
ifi the ease of Bampur, and somewhat later for Ithurab- At 
Bampur in particular we have a striking parallel to the animal- 
bordered step (river) pattern of Susa f, to be discussed below, 



and the animal-bordered rivers already noted on early qflinder 
seals;, for on a pot from that site arc mountain goats placed be¬ 
tween each drop or rise of the river lines and the horizont^ 
borders above and below,” Still farther to the east, at Shahr-i- 
sukhtah in the Helmand Delta, we find examples like those 
Pars among pottery that can be but little later than Pcrsepolli 
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Itself.*' In Tepc Hlsar llA we have the angular form of this 
motif as well as remnants of the curvilinear form.'* In His^ IIB 
we have as a common border the design reproduced in Fig. 40, 
which one will recognize as basically the same as the two Arnri 
citaraples Figs. 34 and 35. At Ja'farabad near Susa we have again 
3 clearly recognizable river pattern among finds comparable to 
Musyan.” And finally, among the Susa (1 vessels we have parallel 
wavy lines between horizontals that must be a survival of this 
same pattern. 

Fig. 38 with its braad band of waA^7 lines may be compared 
with the vertical streamers so popular in Sialk Ill and Hisar 1 
and II, and more especially with the horizontal streamers tJ 
Susa [ which occur in separated panels just as seems to be indi¬ 
cated by the vertical dividing line of Fig. 3 ®* Attention should 
also be called to the band of wavy lines on the Samarra specimens 
Fig. 58. and particularly to the lines on the vessel from Tepe 
Gawra XII, on which is depicted a landscape of valley and river, 
hunter and quarry " 



The so-called step motif (Figs, 41-3) is usually considered as a 
separate decorative clement. The pattern as such does not concern 
Harappa directly since no Harappan examples of it have yet been 
found; but it docs concern Harappa indirectly through A™^’ 
(Figs. 41-3) and its related Baluchi cultures. The traditiotiaJ 
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home of the step pattern U Su$a I, though it appears earlier at 
Tal-i-rcgi (Khusu) and Tal'i'sJtau in Pars among designs of a 
developed Persepojis style,*' and earlier stiJI in sporadic exampla 
from Sialk I.** At Susa we sec k used both as a true step with 
horizonta] tread and vertical riser, and as a zigzag series of lines 
extending straight downward from the upper portion or lip of the 
vessel. Actually the two are but variations of one motif and that 
motif is the river pattern. Wc have already noted the similarity 
between the irregular horizontal wavy (river) lines of Harappa 
and the vertical bands of wavy lines from Hisar I and II and 
Sialk III. What was not made clear at that point was that at 
Hisar and Sialk these wavy streamers arc interchangeable with 
zigzag ones—exactly like those of Susa 1 —and that the tvira are 



but vanations of one motif. And it is now certainly clear that 
the horizontal river pattern can as well be angular as curvilinear. 
Thus one can see that a step pattern may otdy be an angular form 
of the river pattern diverted from its usual horizontal direction. 
Nor need wc be disturbed by the multiplicity of lines In a step 
pattern when we remember the large number of curvilinear lines 
in some of the river patterns of Susa L" 

"f™. pt. IJ. 19. i,. pi, jHinii. ja. Son al» in Gnrti Xlll: SmU. AJ.OJ!,, 
opi. ^ 7. 
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The proof that the step pattern and the river pattern arc but 
valiants of one motif comes also from Susa i. The step shown 
m the Soslan CJtaraplc, Fig. 44, has sprinpng from it two styl¬ 
ised plant stalks, above and below the stepped lines. Look now 
at the vegetation bordering the river in Fig. 27 and the identity 
of idea will at once be apparent. The same convention « rented 
in the bold 2igzag encircling the Susian beaker shown in Fig. 45, 
where from at least two sections of the band other plant stalks 
sprout upward, away from the path of the line. That these wem 
acctially serving as an identification for the motif m ijuesion is 
assured by the fact that here the artist felt it necessary to disregard 
his typically Susian love of symmetry in order to introduce these 
additions. Other Susian examples exist in which the head of a 



bighorn sheep emerges from the step in place of plant s* 
in exactly the same relation as the animals bordering the nver 

scenes in the early cylinder seals.** 

The correlation of the step with the river pattern is an 
esting example of two nominally distinct patterns springing item 
one source-patterns that were used as independent decorative 
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motifs within a given culture level, yet understood at the time 
of ujc in their true lights And there seems little doubt that the 
meaning of the step symbol was understood long after the time 
of Susa I. One need only look at the fluid aspect of the stepped 
lines in the Amri example, Fig. 4^ to feel assured of this. Still 
more explicit is the manner in which the stag on the even latCT 
vase from Nal, Fig. 46, emerges from the angular border, in 
exactly the same relationship to the design as a whole as the 
stags and plants of the Susa I river patterns. And, on a sherd from 
Susa II we see a wholly realistic version wherein a fish is used 
to mark clearly the course of the stream.** 

pig. 4y represents an example of the step pattern from Ram-rud, 
in the Helmand Delta, on the very edge of the Indo-Baluchi 
sphere of influence, which helps mark the path by which this 
motif spread from Pars to the cast. It is uncertain whether or 
not we may consider the continuous stepped border so popular 
at Samarra as a member of this same group. It is possible, but so 
far we lack the proof. Other equally obscure geometrical designs 
doubtless had as realistic an origin, but w'c lack the clues through 
which they may be identified. 

IV 

* Lozenge psitem. The ubiquitous lozenge appears in Harappan 
designs usually in horizontal rows as a border pattern (Figs- 4 ®- 
Whether or not this pattern originally developed from 
interlacing wavy lines, and ts thus related to the river pattern, is 
a question that cannot be answered in the present state of our 
knowledge of early pottery designs. However, that the two are 
related seems unlikely when we see the lozenge and, the curvilmear 
and angular river pattern used together in the same culture 
levels, each as a distinctly different pattern, without one ever 
taking on the attributes of the other. 

A angle example (Fig. 45) exists in which rows of connected 
lozenges are used as an all^>vcr fKittcrn. This has a si^ific^nt 
parallel in a bowl from Sialk II.** More interesting still is dw 
repeated use of connected lozenges as an all-over pattern in the 
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pottery oi the Halaf period.” These, it should be noted, are 
closer in spirit to the Harappan specimen than the more restrained 

treatment seen at Sialk. 

The unconnected lozenges seen on such Harappan piwes as 
Figs. io8, 155, and 156 are explicable as unattached and com 
ventionalized leaf patterns. Fig. 101. though tcritativdy placed 
in another group, may also belong in this same class. 


V 

TrianvU patter ns. Triangles as such, unassociated wth those 
growing out of the grid pattern.” are relatively rare at Harapp^m 
Stes. This is understandable when we consider the propensity 
SVHarapp»s for cunilmc» dorign. There rpoemro. *« 
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There h one pattern based on triangles which though not 
acti^lly found so far at Harappan sitc^ can be predicted with 
a fair degree of certainty as being among future Harappan finds, 
[ts path from Samarra in Mesopotimia into BatuebUtan h clearly 
marked, and its presence among the designs of Amri and Jhukar 
bring it directly into the valley of the Indus. This is the pancm 
illustrated by the Samaria sherd, Fig. 51, in which contiguous 
upright and inverted triangles are individually differentiated by 
diagonal hatching sloping alternately right and left. Painted 
versions of this pattern are rare. Besides those from Samarra, we 
have it on small vases from Susa 1 ^“ on a sherd from Giyan V," 
and very much later, in Early I>ynascic times, on sherds of 
Nineveh V,*' However, it is more common to find it incised on 
pottery or stone. As such it appears over an amazingly wide 
area, from Predynastic Egypt and Early Minoan Crete to western 
Baluchistan on the borders of Afghanistan.*^ There is every 
probability that this incised pattern is an imitation of a common 
w'eave in matting. As such, its presence in such distant and 
faintly related areas as Egypt or Crete is easily understandable. 
With the incised specimens from Mesopotamia and southern 
Iran there does seem to be a close interrefationship, one closer 
than could be explained by isolated imitations of the same basic 
Weave, The consistency with which it is used on stone, or dark 
gray pottery resembling stone, its association with certain other 
distinct motifs such as the ^^house fapde” with its sagging lintel, 
and its restriction largely to vessels of one flat-bottoined type 
point to a certain unity of tradition and craft tccJinique, the 
explanation for which is not wholly dear as yet. Nevertheless, 
the presence of the sagging or straight lintel of the "^house 
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fa^dc"* motif, with which our triangles arc almost in variably 
associated, among (he painted designs of such early sites as Susa 
hTahi-skau in Fars^ and Ram-md in the Hclmand Delta points 
witli some certainty to highland Iran as the point of origin for 
this particular association of architectiiral patterns." 

The incised versions, however, arc of no direct concern in so 
far as the Indus Valley is concerned.*' In painted wares we find 
our triangular pattern perfectly executed in the later culture of 
fhukar,*^ and from an Amri site we have the fragment illustrated 
in Fig, 52. Though the latter is not complete, it appears to be the 
same pattern of alternately hatched, opposed triangles just dis¬ 
cussed, At Amri itself we have the pattern Ulustraicd in Fig. 53 




which is essentially the same, so far as it goes, as the pattpn 
under discussion. Opposed triangles are there; all that is lacking 
IS the oblique hatching of the pendant row. Finally, from 
Mohenjo-daro we have Fig, 54, the separation of whose triangles 
—thus eliminating the pendant or opposed row shows a design 
more degenerated than that of the Amn example Fig^ 53. 

The pattern of opposed triangles with alternate diagonal hatch¬ 
ing in painted pottery quite certainly is inspired by the weaves 
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of basketry or matting, just as were the incised examples discussed 
earlier. There are exxasions, howevcTi when the striking zigzag 
effect of the design became confused, in the minds of certain 
Iranian potters, with the river {Httem with its alternating, but 
separate, opposed triangles.** In these few instances the com¬ 
bination of the two motifs seems fr^uitous and does not neces¬ 
sarily imply a common origin. 

VI 

Sigma and ckepron disigm* Since both the sigma and chevron 
pattern spring from the same namral concept, they will be dis¬ 
cussed here under one joint heading. In so far as is possible they 
will be treated separately within this subdivision. 





Considering first the sigma, we find that the only example 
from a Harappan site is that illustrated in Fig. 55. At Amri sites, 
however. It is a very popular border pattern, the figures facing 
as often to the left (Fig. 56) as to the right. Looking now to the 
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west, we find the pantrn at Persepolis, Sainarra, Nineveh 2b 
(Halaf period), Susa I, Giyan V, Musyan, at a nmiibcr of sites 
in pars, Iranian Matran and the Hclmand Delta (Fig. 57)1 and 
at Shahi'tump mound in British Makran. And there arc among 
the specimens from the sites enumerated sufficiently clrar grada¬ 
tions to show that the angular form of Fig. 56 and the cursive 
forms of Figs. 55 and 57 are but different ways of showing the 

something. r - 1 

One cannot but be impressed by the feelmg of motion ana 

flight brought up by the figures in Fig. 57 - Returning to Samarra, 
one secs in the more common manner of rendermg at that 
site much the same type of representation in Fig, 58; and in 



Fig. 50, also from Samarra, one is confirmed in the opinion that 
the symbol represents a flying creature of some ^rt. In ^c lata 
site, Musyan, the specimens illustrated in Fig^ 60 and 61 sh ^ 
an interesting though somewhat degenerated survival of Je 
forms seen in Figs. 58 59 -** Complete confirmation to the 

impression of flight is had by rcturiung again to Samaria, tor in 
Fig. 61 from that site the figures arc represented in what must 
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have been their true naturalistic form. Here they emerge u 
clearly defined bird^ which in other examples had been sym¬ 
bolized simply by wings, tail, and body. 

In case the connection between the sigma and Fig. 62 seems 
an tinjustiJied assumption, a glance at the more elaborate forms 
will serve as a confirmation of their relationship. Fig. 63 from 
Giyan V shows a row of connected birds flying upward toward 
the rim of the vessel." In certain Susian examples, identical birds, 
complete and each separate from the other, are shown in horl- 
smntal rows." The Susian examples in particular show the basic 
sigma shape of the design as a whole. From the somewhat later 
site, Khazinah, we have Fig. 64, in which the bird is highly 
stylized and conventionalized, approaching again the purely sym¬ 



bolic form seen in the simple sigma. Finally, from Tal-i-regi 
(Khusu) in Pars comes the form illustrated in Fig, 65 in which 
the bird is reduced to its basic skeleton of body, wings, and 
head.” 


In looking at die outline of the birds in Fig. 63 one could 
argue with reason that they should be correlated not with a 
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sigma with its four parts but with a zigzag line of six parts. 
Exactly that variation was used on a few of the Susa 1 spcciincnsj 
in conjunction with the more custom^ sigma figures.** It 
appears^ however, to have been a short-lived form and one that 
did not travel beyond Suia I. We must believe, then, that the 
six possible basic lines obtainable on breaking down figures such 
is those of Fig. 63 represent a naturalistic elaboration of the 
simpler four-line fipire by wHch birds in Sight are symbolized 
at so many places in the Ancient East. 

The formaUzed sigma Erom Baluchistan, Fig. 66 » A, is a 
common form of the bird at both Kulli and Mehi. where it is 
ihown among pipal leaves or in the air above large quaifiu^s. 
The yoke.shaped symbol from Nal, Fig. 66 , B, is pi^ably a 
further conventionalization of the bird^igma, though unlike 
others of Baluchistan and the Indus Valley it is the central figure 




of a given design rather than an embellUhmcnt to a naturalistic 


Turning now to the chevron pattern. Fig. ^ ^ 
members of Figs. 78, 132. ^33 arc only Hfapp^ 

mens showing the chevron in its simple form. Amn, 
hand, used the pattern in a more generous, thou^ still sp^ S- 
f«ton. The =^pk. Fig. S 3 . »!.■>*■ i< ■“ “ 

(win, and Fig, 68 illuatiates a vanaim eomnKm 

and Mesopotamia as wall. In one or bo<h of " 

almost universally represented among ^ Ft* ^ ^famialized 
levels of Iran and Mesopotamia. Fig. 69 shows ihc fortnaloed 
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version as seen M Samarra, and Fig, 70 from Hisar lA shows the 
compact and more common rendering. Similar examples come 
from sites of Hataf and al-‘Ubaid culmre, and regi^larly in 
highland Iran and Baluchistan. 

Even a cursory examination will show that the chevron is also 
a member of the flying-bird group. Fig. 71 from Susa I shows 
the feather patterns just as wc have seen them in Figs, 63 and 
64*** and other examples from the even older Samarra period 
show similar feathered chevrons^ though here the feathers pro¬ 



ject from the inner edges.*" Further conftrmatioii comes from 
the al-*Ubaid pcricx] where symbols like those of Fig. jSj which 
have already been identified as birds^ are used together, and 
intermixed with, plain chevrons.*^ Fig. 72 from Dch-bid in Fars 
shows the chevron in its completely naturalistic form, found 
among pottery comparable to that of Pcrsepolk. This last example 
must be compared with the naturalisticaliy-clrawn bird from 
Persepolis in which the solid portions of the wings are shown in 
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roimtica form.” Such wmg form relates to the flight pattern 
from Musyan seen in Fig. 73 as well as to a similar pati«n from 
Hisar IC ** A strikingly similar survival of the Dch-bid birds 
(Fig v) tomes from Pcriano-ghmidai in northern Baluchistan, 

illustrated in Fig. 74. 

Fim. 75 and 76 from Susa I arc understandable now as stylized 
birds, though without the examples already cited, and the ma^ 
more that cannot be ireaicd here, they might taken as sty\iztd 
Stas heads. They are, for that matter, but simplified forms ot 
the^figurcs seen in Figs. 63 and 64. Figs. 75 
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able that they did not, for in adding the upward-extending lines 
at the top to give connection with the parallels above as well as 
below, they seem to be repeating one of the features of an earlier, 
traditional pattern rather than an understood symbol. Had they 
known the true meaning, the connection above and below would 
not have been necessary, since in earlier examples it is merely 
the accidental result of fitting a bird figure as a decoration 
between two horizontal lines. Nevertheless, some connection 
between the plain and the feathered chevron seems sdll to have 
been recognized, since we sec them used alternately in this 
example. 

Vlf 

Comb motif. A considerable number of painted sherds from 
Mcd]en}o-daro—but from no o^er Harappan site—feature the 
comb motif or “comb animal*’ so commonly found on the interiors 


of bowls from Susa I. It is of interest that very little effort is 
made toward an animalistic representation, the heads of the two 
Harappan examples shown in Fig. 79 being the only ones fcatur* 
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ine the usual downward slant seen in the foreign examples, Figs, 
fti and 85. The head on Fig. 80 is shown by a terminal bulbot^ 
Zss while that of Fig. 81 docs not seem m he accentuated in 
jny way. A definite note of naturalism can he seen, however, in 
Fie. 81, where the upper body is crosshatched in the same maimer 
as in some of the more naturalistic Hatappan animals (c£. Fig. 
156, etc.). The introduction of an upper body as seen h^ is a 
cSous feature for which there is a precedent in double- 
bodied combs of the Nehavand region—and there only as 1 
trated in Fig. 85. The essential feature of the Indian upper body 
is . series of hatched loops (one and two in Fig. w). or a sm« 
of pendant solid blobs (Fig. 80). above the back of k comb 
pm^. Fig. 81 portrays both stylcs-thc solid 1 ^ ^ 

fowff body of thVeomb and the hatched loops above the upper 

’^e fine horizontal projecting lines s«n on the legs^ ^0 

two examples in Fig, 79 not a part of the figi^c 

belong to Sic rayed circle with which the comb motif of ^o^nj^ 

^ "aid Baluchistan is always associated. Its most e a^mte 

Harappan form is seen in Fig. 8z. Exactly this 

in Halaf culture levels, but more often it takes there 

of a center dot sunounded successively by a cue c a rmg 

of dots." An example similar to the latter 

while groups of concentric rings ^ common ^ _„[jjher of 
Susa II At Hisar in levels IB and IC it appears m ^ ® 

variations within the circle made by the ^ 

mountain goat. It is of particular interest to ^ ^ 

intcrehangSbIe, and apparently synonpus, w.^ ^ ^ 

eight-arnS pomm6e cross" This relates .1 not only m the 

PersepoUtan culture, but the clear cmergeiKe ° would 

eight-Vrmed cross or star in Sumer mto an a^ 

also suggest a similar meaning here. **fiinire as seen in 

connection, one would be tempted to call the figure as see 

Figs, 70-82 a sun symbol. 
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To return to the comb motif itself, we have from an Amri 
site the example shown in Fig, 83, and from Mchi in Baluchistan 
two others similarly placed on a single vessel,*^ The similarity 
between these of Amri and Fig. 84, C, from Susa I is perfectly 
clear. 



In Susa [ the comb is the most common of all the decorative 
motifs other than the conventional repeat patterns used as borders. 
Fig. 84 shows it in some of its commoner Susian forms, while 
Fig. 85 shows its development as seen in Giyan IV, a period 
which is contemporary with, or even later than, Susa 11 ,** Par¬ 
ticular attention should be given to the presence of an upper 
body, or comb back, relating this form to the specimens of 
Mobeajo^laro, 

The very limited distribution of the "comb animal" is of 
interest here. It is common in Susa I and in the late cultures of 
the Giyan-Nchavand region, and we have already noted its 
presence in Baluchistan and along the Indus. Others arc found 
only in one spot—at Sialk in Central Iran (Fig. 88); these will 
be discussed below. No true “combs*’ arc known in Mesopotamia; 
certain specimens from the Halaf levels of Arpachiyah and 
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caiQC into being through steps such as have just been outlined. 
It is of interest that the teeth of the comb <lo not represent long 
hair, but are the result of the practice of showing the bodies of 
larger animals by hatching within bordering lines. This manner 
of rendering (hatching) was one of widespread popularity, as 
will be pointed out in greater detail under the heading Animal 
dcsigfu, 

VIII 

Cr 0 is motif. The Harappan cross motif, illustrated by Fig. 8g, 
and its more elaborate Amri counterpart. Fig. 90, quite probably 
had their origin in the popular Maltese cross of Lower Meso- 
potamia and Iran/' Figs. S9 and 90 both display the essential 
characteristics of right-angle radiating arms springing from an 
enclosed or separat^ area in the center. Fig. 91, from TaUi'regi 



(Khusu) in Pars, shows the cruciform pattern more clearly than 
the previously illustrated specimens/* while Fig. 92 from that 
same site shows a variation of the pattern relating particularly to 
the Harappn specimen. Fig. 89, by means of dv central line 

^ die MiEcoe Cms, » pof^ular m Inn lod nof 

appear on Harappan wac, cian be lii^ daubf Uu-t ctqh Irom 
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KbUfr D. n. 300 ; PtriUn Art. rv^ pi. C)r 
■” Oenuring aiu at F^poluf OJ.Cr, 31 fig. 91. 
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or cross within the outer border/* It Is of. iuterest that this venf 
common western figure should have but few representatives m 
: Harappan culture, and those so sketchily done. 


IX 

Grid patierns. One of the most characteristic featmes of Ae 
painted pottery of Harappan sites is its decided ptcf^ence 
r^t patterns built upon the variations and ela^rations to be 
ha^rom a grid of vertical and horizontal lines. The introduction 
of diagonal lines makes possible various combinations of triang ^ 
while the divUion of the squares into arcs o^ns up a field 
curvilinear patterns based upon the same 
It is of particular interest that we find among the 
of the w^st only one in which there is 
ence for this type of pat term namely. Tell Halaf. We kc 

the same, or even greater, mastery of the ^ 

with many points of similarity in detail and in spirit. Certa 





iriaiions on this basic pattern also enjoyed 

ialk III and to an even lesser extent m other, scattered western 

le checker, illustrated m Figs. p 3 - 5 > ^ ^ 
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and circle or short oblique strokes the usual avoidance of undcc- 
orated hdcLs. 

It is only natiml that so simple a design should be found, as 
it is, among all the prehistoric culture levels of Mesopotamia 
and Elam, as well as at many of the less clearly understood 
chalcolithic sites of highland Iran* It appears even among the 
limited repertoire of designs possessed by Anau L Among the 
later western cultures, Jumdat Nasr, which is considered as con¬ 
temporary with the earliest phase oi MohenjoJaro, uses die 
checker patterns most extensively, 

(Triangle patterns)* The most common Harappan repeat pat¬ 
tern based on triangles is that illustrated by the diagram, Fig. It 



U wholly dependent on the grid in its composition, and though 
basically simple it gives a rich effect when used as a filler over 


large areas (Figs. 97 and 98), As one would c^fpect, it is found 
^^J^hcrc only at those places where grid patterns were favored* 
Smarra shows a related specimen Ln the single row of alternating 
upright and horizontal opposed triangles.^* Musyan yields us one 
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fragmentary example” but it « only m Halaf strata and in 
Siallt III that it is as fully developed as in Harappati sites. 
Another true example from Iran is seen in a single sherd from 

Tal 4 -skau in Pars.” , t. i .k. 

A simplification of this ratxif is that built upon the plan 

illustrated in Fig. 99. By its very nature it 

row of ornament, which is the way we see it in F^. i^, and 

more graphically on the left in Fig. 112. Fig. lOi introduces 





filler between the pairs of triangles which « a combination of 
the lines of Fig. 100 and the dotted arclc of Fig. 

There is some doubt as to whether or n« we mu cons^« 
this pattern (Fig. 99) =» direct outg^b of the A v^ 
similar design is found throughout ^ 

wi; ™ 
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the triangles accentuated by solid color are usually thcuse which 
arc horizontally contiguous^t)[> to tip—rather than vertical pairs 
as in Figs. 99-101.” The Harappan specimens are in all probability 
built on this same foundation, though the influence of the grid 
technique can be seen in the dose proximity of the pairs to 
each ocher and the general orderUness of their arrangement. 



An even simpler pattern is that In which a grid is cut by 
parallel diagonal lines. Accentuation of every other half of the 
bisected squares gives a row, or rows, of uniformly arranged 
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mangles. Thus far this has not been found on Harappan sherds, 
but its presence among the Atnri designs,** and at numerous 
western sites,“ would lead one to expect it among future Harap- 

pan finds. i n .u 

(Intersccting-circlc patterns). The most common of all the 

geometrical patterns on HarappM pottery arc those based on 
circics interlacing in the inanner illustrated by Fig- lo^ Fig* 103 
shows it in its purest form. Here again, we see the typical h(^r 
PMui of the Harappan decorators in the crosshatch filler within 
the intersecting segments. Figs. 104, 124, and 125 show the pat¬ 
tern in more conventionaUaed form, while Figs, and 122 
show the complete breakdown of the pattern, rcct^izable on y 
through the medium of Fig. 10. In Fig. 106 we have the circle 





motif used as a border, and in Figs. 107-9 we 

■plant forms or at least forms that are recognizable as plants 

under other circumstances. 

:b,hc, p,t.«n. are p<».iblc ot. thB saw 
raadng one or another of the endootd areas. Treatment su 
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as is illustrated by the diagram. Fig. no^ gives rise ta what 
Mackay calls the "stretched hide" This is the most com* 

mon of all the variations on the intcrsecting<ircle pattern. The 
typical examples shown in Figs, nr-13 illustrate the degree of 
conventionalization to which it has been brought in its use as 
a Bllcr for large spaces, while Fig, 114” shows the accentuated 
areas filled with the famibar checker pattern. 

Accentuation of other areas of the intersecting-cirdc pattern 
gives the design illustrated by Fig. 115. Few of the Harappan 
examples show the regularity of Fig- 116- Drawn with little 



attention to the skeleton from which they are derived, specimens 
such as Fig. 117 tend to lose their identity as evenly radiacmg 
elhpses and in some cases become indistinguishable from plant 
forms. 

In looking for material comparable to the Harappan inter¬ 
secting circles, we must rule out the Baluchistan examples, for 
they are either obvious Harappan products or pieces made within 
the Harappan sphere of influence. Beyond eastern Baluchistan 
we have absolutely no similar designs except among the products 
of one culture, Halaf. From the late Halaf levels of Chagar 
Bazar, fw example, we have a series of intersecting circles:, like 
f^ig- 103, that if seen as a design alone could well be taken for 
Harappan." Parallels to the design of Fig. 110 exUt in abundance 

j*7- 
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among ibc finds of the HaUf period. Naturally, the design on 
Z 115. which is the reverse of Fig. i lo, cm* ^erc as wdh and 
otic example from Chagar Baiar. with its heavily outltwd 1 «™ 
Td hatched centers, could easily be mistaken for Harappan 

T^ntiguous^ircle pattern), Rare among Harappan finds, but 
not unique, is the pattern illustrated in Fig. ii 8 . based on a 
underst^ grid in which arc rows of contiguous 
manner illustrated by Fig- 119* Fifif- 



the intcrsccting-circle pattern. derive? from 

xao. and the odd forms ?ho forms in Fig. 130 

the outlines of pottery vessels. g „ vessels, the 

do have some resemblance to c litclv that the Fig. 

others in this group do not. It contiguous' 

130 forms are detached and degraded m 

circle pattern. j»s, 

«/M., |J, iii. 7^ S« airtP V 
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Foreign parallels arc so rare as to be limited to a single piett 
This, apprc^riately, is found at Tell Halaf itsclf.“ 

There is some probability tliat the co^tiguous^:ircle pattern 
is a multiplication and outgrowth of die river pattern discussed 
earlier, since the Tell Halaf specimen is more suggestive of this 
than of complete circles. Unfortunately, we have no means of 
checking this possibility. If it be true, it is obvious that it fell 
under the regularizing influence of the Harappan grid concept 

X 

Plaat designs. With the Harappan plant motifs we come to a 
stage of decoration for which there is so little foreign compar* 
able material that we must consider it as a distinctive development, 
differentiating with finality the painted designs of Harappa. from 
all others. It serves, then, as the first purely local class of decora¬ 
tion with which we have dealt so far. The plant designs appear 
in such a variety of forms that it is impossible to illustrate them 
here completely. Only those that appear to be the basic forms^ 
and their most important variations, have been included among 
the illustrations (Figs, ii, 39,50, 100,109, 121-40, 142, 154-7, * 73 )* 
It U unnecessary to discuss these plant forms in detail except 
on occasional points of particular interest. It is also futile to 
attempt to Identify them botanically. Some, no doubt, could be 
identified if one were thoroughly familiar with the flora of 
India, but many seem to be an impressionistic representation of 
vegetation in general. Some arc so crowded and confused that 
one might well imagine that the artist was attempting to show 
deep jungle rather than specific varieties of trees and plants.^^ 
Fig. i2i illustrates the most dearly defined and least variable 
of the Harappan plant forms. The leaf Is that of the Indian 
pipal tree (.Fteas rc/tgibro). As such it never varies markedly from 
the form shown here, though the stalk from which the leaves 
sprout seldom has the delicacy characterizing Fig. 121. Because 
of its use on stamp seals, a phase of Harappan art more widely 
known than any other, and because of the unvarying outline 

** fl- Ji. 1 . *T s« SiiaJ, pL u, 1, «tc. 









tii its leaf, it has come to be known as the nwwt common ^ ^ 
the Indus plant motifs. Actually it is no more common than 
variations of the palm frond type such as arc illustrated in igs. 
122-4. 
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Mackay has called the tows of chevrons sccfv in Figs, 132 and 
133 birds," and from our eariier study of the chevron design 
this certainly seems to be correct. It will be noted that the ty^ 
of tree shown here with horizontal trunk is the same which in 
Fig. 156 grows in the natural upright position. 
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this could not be. Thb pattern degenemtes through stages 













not $hQwn here Eo such rudely scriibblcd lines as are seen in 
Fig. 14O;, giving the impression of dense aquadc or ripamn 
growth* 

Attention should be called to the forms seen in Figs, 155 2nd 
157. The brge leaves on the right of Fig. 155 apparently grow 
from an upright trunk just as the two between the animals in 
Fig. 157 spring from the ground. What is especially interesting 
is the use of unattached leaves in Fig. 155# a practice encountered 
repeatedly in Harappan plant scenes.” The shape and interior 
hatching of these leaves is reminiscent of the treatment of the 
lozenges arising from the intersecting-circk motif, and it is 
probable that the inBuence of this familiar geometrical conJigura- 
lion made itself fek in the outline and treatment of similarly 
shaped leaves. No parallels to this type of design are evident 
beyond the Indus save in the specimen from Shahi-tump mound 
illustrated in Fig. 141. The leaf there is still attached to the stalk 
which is of the frond-like type seen in Fig. 122» etc. 

Faint parallels to the fronddike plant (Figs. 13Z-4) may be 
cited from Hisar IB-C and Sialk III where single stalks alternate 
with ibexes or wavy lines."^ However, it seems unnecessary to 
derive our Harappan representations from so distant a source 
when we consider how elemental and logical a form thb is for 
expressing the tropical plants by which the Harappans were 
surrounded. This and the simple form in which leaves sprout 
evenly from either side of a central stalk (Fig, 131) arc such 
perfectly natural ways of representing certain bask patterns of 
plant growth in a simplilied way, and are found so consistendy 
throughout Asiatic painted pottery, that we need not consider 
them as representing more than the vaguest and most remote 
cultural relationship. In the case of the somewhat more compli¬ 
cated form, in which fringed branches grow on either side of 
a central trunk, one might wonder about the possibility of a 
rdatioiiship between such Harappan examples as Figs. I3a'3* 

•• Cf %156. 
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156*’ and specimens from the Bampur region m Iran (Fig, 148) “ 
or those from Musyan and KhazLnah.** It is certainly true that 
there is a greater likeness here than in any of the more ebborate 
plant forms; but we should not forget that in the plant forms 
the Harappans were imitating nature. The freedom and realism 
all the Harappan specimens show that here they were less 
bound by tradition than in any other form of design. The potters 
of Bampur and kindred sites* and to a lesser degree those of 
Musyan and Khazinah, were also representing what their eyes 
saw, and it is not to be wondered that all achieved much the 
«aTnr rcsult Ui dcpkUng the same kind of plant growth. 

All in all, there is not one bona fide case of influence or relation' 
ship in plant forms between Iran and Mesopotamb on the ouc 
hand, and Harappa on the other." Stranger still, the Haraptsan 
plant designs as such, with but one exception, do not penC' 
irate into Baluchisun to the north and west, except as Harappan 
importations. The exception is the leaf shape seen m 121, 
which as the Harappan design par excellence travdled along 
with Harappan power to the neighboring region. This almost 
complete localization of Harappan plant forms 10 Harapp^ sites 
makes this mode of artistic expression the one true gauge thm far 
encountered by which we may judge the aesthetic capabdma 
and impulses of Mohenjodaro and its rdated sites. By it we 
. should in the future be able to recognize Harappan mfluenoe 
among objects discovered beyond the basin of the Indus. 


Animol designs. Only one representation of taans has ^eo 
found among the Harappan painted pottery. This is the sherd 
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from Harappa itself illustratcci in Fig. 142.'* One will note at 
once the naturalism and sound proportions that set these apart 
from all other prehistoric human figures. Even the fragmentary 
Amri man. Fig, 143, has infinitely more of the primidvc about 
it than these. In spite of the accomplished manner in which the 
Harappan figures are shown, the hands are depicted upraised, 
perhaps in adoration, exactly as they are in the Susian pottery 
and with a very much earlier painted pottery human, Fig. 144, 
from Persepolis, One might compare our Harappan example 
with the graceful line of figures from KJiazinah," for there is 
a resemblance between the two. But when we consider the 
amazingly accomplished sculpture from Harappa, it seems un^ 
necessary to go all the way to Elam to explain the grace of the 
people in Fig. 14a. In view of the conservatism of the Harappan 
painted ponery as a whole, it is curious that here conservatism 
should have been abandoned. In the Harappan sculpture, relief 
and in the round, we see two distinct schools. One is represented 
by the votive figurines in which naturalism has been foresworn 
in favor of the conventional and ancient patterns dictated by 
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oilt usage. The other school—which produced the statues and 
seals— shows with startling accuracy the scene or figure as the 
artist saw it. In Fig. 142 the artist appears to have been a follower 
of the btter school. 

The lower animals on Harapparv pottery appear to be largely 
dominated by forms and artistic conventions peculiar to the 
west. This manifests itself either in grouping, species, or details 
of rendering. The crowded lines of tiny animals seen in Harappan 
Figs. 145 and 146 have close parallels in the specimens from 
aampur. Figs. 147 and The Harappan stags in Fig. 149 



show this same crowded grouping, and the similarly^ 

example from Amri, Fig. fro!!; 

Bampur." Such regimented arrangement is tjuttc^ ^ f—tns 
the animal scenes which through thw assMiatc P** , 

may be considered as more charactcristical y k^^^Vnatterns 

lack entirely the freedom that one secs among the plan pa 
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Incidentally^ the doc in Fig. 14^ seems to be less restrained by 
foreign conventions than any of the other Haiappan quadrupeds. 
Keturnlng to these compact rows of litde animals, it is quite cer¬ 
tain that they stem from the older tradition of Iran and Meso¬ 
potamia. In Halaf levels, quadrupeds and birds are so arranged, 
and in Susa I tight rows of small birds are common as borders. 
In Gawra XIII {al-'Ubaid period) we again see small quadrupeds 
in close file," and among the very early wares of Pars we find 
birds and animals so treated at Tal-i-skau and Tal-i-rcgi (Khusu).** 
In Hisar I and Sialk III we have not only birds and humans but 
also a similar grouping of ibexes and tigers, while at Musyan and 
Khazinah we sec this regimentation at its height. The Harappan 
stags (Fig. 149)* particularly, have parallels with Musyan and 
Khazinah, not only in respect to the details of the head but in the 
accentuation of the toothed antlers as well.*" 

One need not assume that with the rams and ibexes the Harap- 
pans were depicting animals with which they were wholly u^- 
quainted. There is good reason to believe that they were familiar 
with both. Bones of sheep have been found among the ruins at 
Mohenio-daroy and the presence of ibex within fifty miles of the 
re^on today*®* supports the impression of naturalism one feels 
in the Harappan example, Fig. 151. It is the grouping that springs 
from the west. With the stags one cannot be so sure that the 
grouping alone is. the foreign clement. It is true that four dUferw" 
types of deer horns have been recovered from Mohcnjo-daio, but 
only one of these, that of the Kashmir Stag (Cervitf eatAmerianas), 
has sufficiently pronged antlers to have been the inspiration for 
Fig- 149. Moreover, only two examples were found—against 
eighteen, one;, and six specimens of each of the other three varie¬ 
ties. The fact chat only antlers, and no bones, were unearthed has 
led Messrs. Sewell and Cuba to suggest that all were imported as 
such.*** It docs not seem likely, judging from the present habitat, 
that all the species were foreign importations, but the present 
upland home of the Kashmir Stag suggests that It at least could 
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152, for example, the animal from Hisar IC has below it a row of 
small horizontal lines (almost dots) while above, within the curl 
of the horns, is a six-armed cross. Much the same symbol appears 
above the backs of the Halaf animals (a circle surrounded by dots), 
while in Susa 1 , we sec within the curve of the horns^ or over the 
back, various elaborate symbols the meanings of which arc lost; 
others show detached horns with a circlc-and'dot symbol identical 
with the Halaf specimens.*''* In Sialk Ill, various crosses and 
"suns’* arc used, while at Persepolis a peculiar grating-like figure 
appears over the back as shown in Figs. i6y and 153/" Only 
Samarra and Musyan fail to use some such convention,"" The 
introduction of a decoration below the body is less common but 
equally early. From Persepolis we sec both above and below the 
lion-like animal in Fig. 153 a rectangular grid which is but a repe¬ 
tition of the inner field of the symbols seen in the Perscpolitan 
example, Fig. 167. Along with these arc potent crosses and what 



seem to be sprigs of vegetation. The latter have distant parallels 
in the leaf patterns bdow the Harappan animals of Figs. 154'fi. The 
former may be equated with the crosses of Hisar I and Sialk III 
and, as oudined earlier, with the sun-Iikc symbol over the back of 
the animal tn Fig. 142. Decoration below the body appears also in 
Giyan V, Hisar IB and IC, and Sialk Ill.'" Among the Harappan 
examples. Fig. 154 has a leaf-shaped figure beneath the belly of 
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the animal, while below the neck is a snake. In Fig. 155 wc »c 
Icaf^likc patterns above and below the upper tha 

below perhaps being another snake. Again the connected Ic^ 
motif iJ^pcLd over the back of the lower ^asUn 
leaf-shaped and circular figures are not only above and Wtm 
the animal but behind it as well. This 

our examples from PersepoUs. Figs. 153 ^<“1 convincing 
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absent in all other Harappan painted sherds that it seems unlikely 
here. Our earliest comparable design cotnes from Persepolis where 
we have a largc^horned beast with above it a dog-ltke animal in 
exactljr the same relationship as seen here.*'' Related to Persepolis 
in culture, and presumably close to it in time, is Tal-Uiah (b4da- 
van) in Pars where wc sec smaller animals both above and behind 
ibexes.*** In Sialk III wc have tigers attacking ibexes, and in Levels 
II and It] the more common usage of bir<l$ above the backs of 
larger homed beasts.*'* In Susa f, w'c have both small quadrupeds 



and dying Inrds shown over the backs of ibexes,*'* and in Giyan V 
we sec birds, both dying and at rest, above similarly homed 
animals.*' If there is any doubt about the relationship of this con- 
vmtion to Fig. 15^ there can be none with Fig. 142 where two 
birds arc shown, one dying above the animal and one perched on 
its back. 
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Another peculiarity that many of the Harappan anunals share 
with the west is the practice of depicting the batching 

or ciosshatcbing within heavy bordering lines. For Harappa this 

is illiistfaicd by Figs. 151, 154 - 9 . 1^. * 73 ‘^ 

«c it used in Sialk 11 (Figs. 86-7). ^nd Sialk III ^^cs^e con¬ 
vention by the use of dots in depicting tigers and hatching for 
the snakes.*" Basically the same conventii^ 
b the sherd from the post-Persepohtan site Tal-i-regi (I^usu), 
Fig. 160. and in Hisar IC (dots) ami IIA.*" At ^ 

ciSc is adhered to in the triangle pattern on the bodies of *e 
stags, while in the Halaf culture we have both the usu^ diagpnal 
haiSing, and a closely dotted interior a 

line.*" Finally, in Susa 11 (Fig. iSt) we sec it as Wly 
in Elam as it was at MohenjcKlaro. Why certain of the Harappan 
animals were so shown, while others were not,^ largely a im t 
of size, such a practice being impossible with figures as si^U as 
those of Figs, 145 -rvd 149- However, the sohd 
doe in Fig 142 from Harappa itself cannot be laid to size. The 



naturalism of the human figures on this sherd h« J 
poimed out. and it is just as obvious that the doe u f^ 

distortions and conventionalizauons that mark ^ ^ 

peds. It is. in fact, close to the style of 

discussed later as wholly Indian, in ^Ve may 

of painted designs whose dominauon by the west tt 
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assume, then, that this specimen represents the rare and truly 
Indian form of animal representation. 

The hnal peculiarity of Harappan animal representation is tic 
graphic way in which the eye is shown (Figs. 145,156^ 1591, i6S^). 
Even the Amri ibex, Fig. 162, shows an attempt at this same wid^ 
eyed aspect. The only markedly earlier precedents for this practice 
in lands beyond the Indus and Baluchistan arc in the snake hgurcs 




from Susa I, illustrated in Fig, B, C, at Musyan and Kbazinab, 
and in levels of Halaf culture in Mesopotamia.*”" It is probable 
that the Harappadike eye treatment of the Susa II aimnal. Fig. 161. 
is an indirect descendant of the Susa I convention. 


*•*' ***■<“' P* 9 , 10 . M. 15! yt-SOA, 
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Intimattly rdaicd xo ih= liotKd ardroak jaa dUta^ ia iha 
jymbol rot the ibex or bighora tbeep which ““"S 
^c«« aoDcars in the form illustrated by Fig- 163. The ,^ri 
Sn ol Kg. 164 Kciw <)alle ccrtaialy to he the sa^ thing, 
ihoa^h the direction has become reverted. Another Hata^ 
example, presumably belonging to tha class, is seen in 
mhieh mas be taken as a simpliHcation ol a more pictonal form 
^^astoTrom Baluchistan seen in Fig. tdfc Ample precedent 
lor such symbollaation exists m the wem At *' . 

k th" border ot the sherd illustrated in Fig. 167. "<> *ff “ 
towoSilai! site Tal-l-pa in soathem Farx'” In the tUaf ^tare 
we hTe a great multitude ot bucrania.'" which dwugh diH“e» 
r^l rSreseut the same concept ot 
by depicting only its roost prominent vianal [“tare^ Musy 
LXtah the bacraniatn is also toand. 
cettain similarity it is sometimes erroneously thought^ 
S. with apraised arms.” In Susa I «e have the cursed line. 






Which wc have already identified as h^ns 
tinn with the dotted circle.-" And at die same 

again symbolized, cS wthc Indus c^en 

and by the head and horns in anoihcre common 

than Pcrscpolis, we find U in^an antlcrdikc style as 

motif on the Khurab potteryfarnu have 
Birds cm she Hamppan policy, m ^“>*“^^^ 01 ^ 

already been studied io some detail 

F<it JIB Ktaatkil Amri 
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chevron design* However, naturalUtic representations alw exist 
Here the Harappan bird par cxcdUttce is the peafowl (Fi^. 168;, 
14a far right). It is not only the commonest bird, but it appears 
more often than all the other animal forms combined; and it b 
not found further afield than central Baluchistan, within the 
Harappan sphere of influence. The form that this creature lal fft 
is so completely naturalistic and so devoid of the distortions of 
misunderstood convention that we must connder it as entirely 
kdian in inspiration. Only the hatched bodies suggest western 
infiuence. The only other type of naturalistic bird—a jungle fowl 
of some sort—^is far less common. Fig. 169 is the most graphic 
example. It, too, appears to be a drawing from life rather than a 
rendition of a traditional form. It ts seen again in the bird at rest In 
the ]^-hand panel of Fig. 142, while the bird in flight—on the 



same sherd—is identical in outline with pottery bird figurines 
from Mohenjo-daro.*** This is one of those rare instances in which 
a pamted design shows any marked resemblances to Harappan 
figures in other media, another instance being tbe doc on tins 
same remarkable sherd. 

Snakes frequently appear among the pottery designs and occa- 
sion^y on the seals. Fig. ijo shows the snake used alone, while 
in Figj. 154 and 155 D they appear below ibexes. In Fig. 154 what 

ai. Kvi, 1. 
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may be a snake is shown among the dense plants making up (he 
pactern. At Arari snakes arc shown in greater detail though with 
DO greater naturalUm (Fig. 171). It is impossible to present valid 
related parallels to such elemental figures* Any primitive or tin- 
ikilled person would be apt to show a snake as the Harappans 
did in Fig. 170, without any other model than the mertial image 
of the snake itself. Suficc it to say that k has none of the refine¬ 
ments or conventions of the Halaf serpent'" or of the Susian types 
shown in Fig. 172, A-C. And it is even further rmoved from the 
Susa 1 snake symbol of Fig. 172, D, and similar motifs from 

Persepolis,^** . 

The final animal figures to come under considcralton arc tJie 

fishes shown in Fig. 173. Both appear to be caught on lines extend- 
ing from the bulbous figures discussed under Plant dengas. No 



ancient Asiatic parallels to these exist to my knowledge, other 
than the late figures from Nal’*- and the roughly contemporary 


fiihcs from Susa II .^ 

In looking over the evidence presented by the animal fi^esj 

one sees that the relationship with the west, which 
wholly lacking with the plant designs, is strong y 
Nor is this surprising, in view of the important roc p 
animals, or conventions derived from animals, jn me tar y pm 
of Iran, Elam, and Mesopotamia. The recognizable western tradJ- 
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tions arc icen first in the rows of squat, closely crowded afiimak 
Second is the use of animab (stags) which there is reason to 
believe were unfamiUar to the Harappans in real lifCi In fact, the 
grotesque appearance of such beasts a$ arc shown in Figs. 154-7 
would suggest that here, too, the artists were not drawing from 
real life but were reproducing as best they could traditional forms 
of much earlier origin. Certainly they do not compare in skill or 
realism with the figtircs on Fig. 14a, or the peafowl, or the plants. 
The third sign of western convention is seen in various details 
of rendering, such as the use of symbols, animals and marks above 
and below the main figure, hatched or crosshatched bodies, accen¬ 
tuation of the eye, and the use of horns alone to symbolic a whole 
animal. 

Again, but unlike the plant designs, many of the convendons 
by which the animals of Harappan pottery are rendered appear 
also in the major sites of Baluchistan. We have already noted the 
similarity between the fishes of Chanhu-daro (Fig, 173) and those 
of Nal. Similarly, a comparison of the animal forms of Kulli, 
Mchi, and Periano-ghundai, to take but a few, will show cross* 
hatched bodies, the same eye treatment, and the same disposition 
of objects above and below the body as in Harappa. In this we have 
the first link in the chain of western paralleU. 

No attempt has been made here to classify the animals as to 
species. Such terms as “ibex” or ^mountain goat" arc used only in 
their most general meaning. 


Xll 

Miscellaneous* The pattern shown in Fig^ 174 has no parallels 
from non*Harappan sites, nor does it appear very often on painted 
pottery within Its own culrurt. However, the outline as such was 
perfectly familiar to the Harappans, for we see it in shell and 
faience as inlay/*^ and as applied and engraved decoration on 
mutation carnclian and on silver/*® Mr. Mackay pointed in the 
right direction when he suggested a comparison of this form 
with the “trappings (?) on the withers of the so-called unicorn** 

1 ** pL dif. ua pj,^ civi, tJj ctwii* lO. la. 
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of the xiUr II will be seen that thU beast is almost invariahly 
represented with a kind dt ceremonial saddlwlotb over ^ 
the one visible end of which is heut-shoped m t e marm . 

paicrj rtprctnuiion. Thai this aaMlly « a capslison Ml 
a umainaiive repraeMarion at skin Mds « aimclc nd^ « 
shown hr disdnet lasstls on one eaample, and on “«•" 
indented border which breaks up the ootline mio W| ^e co^ 
dpioo. area, just as in Fig. l74-“' Al«. of intend B the d^ 
(KllUne OD all the seal examples, agreeing wah the inner “d M 
borders of those in Fig. 174. That the two form, of 
are really one and the same is dmwn by two “PIW P 
Mohenitsdato. on whkh animal figures am engraved. A^- 
end, fmm inadeptness. which U ohymos from the »mp^ 
as a whole, the craftsman here has placri on 
animal n« the ceremonial Irapydng seen in the sm s 11 
figure idendeal in outfine with the outer botd« of ihwB m 
fS .74. Whether dw simple Fig. .74 h-rm U 
esLtS; of the cemmonial s^ldledoth. or ■k'“f" ™ 
is uueertain, but the latter would seem mom I Jtelr>r « w^ 
noted that die engraver of the copper wmp cs p 

shaped figures with the clef, up, "f* *““',rHmh ra^r 
approptiM had he been Imitating the edge of ie doth 

than the form from which this edge was paiicrn^v ;„™rine 
No tnie foreign parallds to this ded^ 1^ 
related form is foond in an Elamire cylmder seal of di I 

_ - j I S. u.. 
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Nasr period/** Here we sec a bull charging a Iioo—a bull with a 
saddlecloth which differs from the Harappan form only in havina 
a straight rather than a scalloped lower border/'* This unexpected 
appurtenance, as well as the exaggerated rendering of skin folds, 
the suppling to show the skin texture, and the marked lance¬ 
shaped tuft on the end of the tail, all combine to show that this 
««ture was directly inspired by a Harappan seal representation. 
The scattered plants above and below the beast—a feature never 
seen m the Harappan seals—may hark back to the painted pottery 
techn^uc observed in Figs. 154^. The particular importance of 
these likenesses lies m their demonstration of the currency of devet 

oped Harappan designs and technique in Elam as early as the 
Lime of Jumdat Nasr,“* 

One peculiar and distinctive pattern that may be included here 
IS found, so f^ as I know, only in the very deep strata of Mobenitv 
^ro and m Level 2b of Nineveh. The latter is equated with the 
Halaf ^od. The pattern is of the all-over variety, and consists of 
paralJcl horizontal lines continuously connected by closely set, 
roug y parallel, wavy lines. This unusual correspondence of dc- 
sj^ between two such distant sites again brings into prominence 
the pomts of similarity between the pottery of the Halaf culture . 
and that of the Indus Valley.’** 
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PART III 
CONCLUSIONS 


IN lumnmig up the material cited above, one 
by the large number of motifs that arc common bodi to H^PP^ 
1 d.c ,^U.»k world ««. of the ^ 

signs, to be sure, might and apparently have _ should be 

and unrelated peoples quite independently, n ^ 

put the single or multiple parallel Iin« X.., 

ttrs or panels, the looped line, the P „ a„ all- 

of connected lozenges. However, rows o ^ 

over pattern are restricted to Sialk II (one 

culture levels, where it is a common rept^ p ^ naturally every- 
«pect to find the fish-scale partem developing nam^J^ 

where that the loop was used, but act^l? j 'YA^- 

Habf culture, Sialk 111 , Giyan V, TJ-i tcgl 

skau, the last two sires yielding sherds of a developed Persepo 

loo^p™ n«.if. in one 

variety of sites and cultures j TaJ ^Sang-i-siab in 

i-gird in the Helmand Delta, Tal-i-skau ai^ 

Fa«. HUar IB, Sialk I-III, and Samana, while its most natural 

form is seen in Halaf sites. 
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The river pattern cannot very well be considered a fortuitous 
discovery by unrelated peoples, yet it is found almost universally, 
in one form or anochei', from the Indus to the upper reaches of the 
Euphrates. 

The use of sigmas and chevrons, representing birds in flight, 
is another almost universal convention among our prehistoric 
cultures. Its most realistic versions come from Samaria, but the 
main theatre of use is Elam and the southern half of Iran. 

The "comb animal” is far more limited in its spread. Its most 
active patrons were the potters of Susa I, while Giyan IV intro- 
duces its most florid phase. If the comb originated in the manner 
illustrated by Sialk II usage, we may consider it to be a Central 
Iranian concept. 

The “sun” symbol seen with the Harappan combs appears re¬ 
peatedly in Sialk III, and it is clearly related to the dotted circle 
of Halaf and Susa 1 and to the concentric circles of Susa II. It b as 
closely related to the Hisar dot<ircle and dotted circle which, by 
being interchangeable with the pommcc cross, relates also to the 
form seen at Persepohs (Fig. 155) and the plain sbt' and eight- 
armed crosses seen consistently in Pars and ICirman. 

Among the grid patterns, single and uncertain examples of the 
opposed-triangle design (Fig. g6) occur at Samarra and Musyan, 
one true specimen from Tal-i-skau in Pars, and considerable num¬ 
bers in Sialk III and at Halaf sites. The intersccting<trcle pattern, 
with its variations, appears in the west only in Halaf culture levels. 
The same is true of the contiguous-circle pattern. 

The Harappan plant designs show no signilicant likeness to 
those of the west. 

With the animal Agures, closely crowded rows of small animals 
are found in Halaf levels, Gawra XIII (al-Ubaid period), Susa I, 
Tal-i-skau and Tal-Uregi (Khusu) in Pars, Stalk II-IIl, and Hisar 1 . 
Musyan and Khazinah present the most active use of this con¬ 
vention, while the closest likeness to our Harappan specimens are 
in examples from the sites on the Banipur river in Kirman. The 
convention of showing above or below the larger quadrupeds a 
symbol or animal is found at Persepolis, Halaf, Susa E, Tal-i-siah 
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(Madavan) in Pars. HUar IB and 1 C, Sialk III, and Giyan V. The 
convention of showing the body by hatching or oth« open pt^ 
terns within broad borders is found at Samarra. 

Tal-i-rcgi (Khnsu), Hisai IC (dota) and IlA.Sialk Ihlll, and Susa 
IL Accentuation of the eye is found in Susa I and ll, at 
and Kbazinah, which like Susa are within the boundariM of EUm, 
and in the Halaf levcU of Tell Halaf and Tepe Gawra m Mesopo¬ 
tamia. E)etached horns as a symbol for the animal arc fo^d a 
Perscpolis and its contemporary Tal-i-pir, Halaf, Susa 1 , and the 

Khurab burials. , , 

From this very brief summary one can sec not only msmy 

motifs and patterns found at Harappan sites 

west but over how large an area this western fieW 

how uniformly most of these patterns are 

Since we have no closely comparable ware 

Luchistan that is clearly and demonstrably oldw than H^mppan, 

it becomes certain that the elements shared by W ^ ^ 

west am an inheritance from the mom ancient J 

Elam, and Mesopotamia. In fact, except for the plant 

few of the animals, and the queer form illustrated in 

is not a single decorati^-e dement, not one ^ 

does not have a correspondent among the car le 

Tis very doubtful whether such a hold could be had throng 
alone. In one ehonH no, ov^^ ^ 

e,aenee ofTerd by ,bc Kmarkabl, onnnnd 
olHcm a. a whole. One of ,he n^ble 
Harappan ekes i. the dnK« eoo,.leM abwne. of <ta> 

mav be positively identified as contemporary imitations. We 

.ha. u- waa »nrif^,'^XXn 
with Sumer, for numbers of Harappan seals and beads havt^n 

wc ntMtl dia- tor diife«o<« Ij*hid U, <fc.l ^ 

eKia in time. Also, muir , cnrtotKHhdrRtt hm b«D am«nc Uw 

■undy cravai(5d. A fememiKT thii 

^ ^ 1 .,^ ISrf atla an- — <«"-*«• 

w-ib. 
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fotin J in that land. Yet the contact would seem to have been almost 
wholly one sidedt for not even that most-oftcn-lost of objects^ the 
Siimefian or Babylonian cylinder seal, is found in India.* Nor 
is there more than the most meager cvldcnee in Harappa of 
other objects and practices of foreign origination, save for those of 
such elemental nature as can be explained by common descent 
from much more remote times. This remarkable, and at present 
inexplicable, isolation is a powerful argument against the possibili¬ 
ty of the acquisition of such a repertoire of foreign decorative 
motifs by the Harappans through borrowing alone, since they arc 
demonstrably so unreceptive to foreign innovations in their other 
arts and crafts. We may also assume char the features that Hanip- 
pan painted designs share with such late wares as Susa II and 
Jumdac Nasr (prominent eye, hatched bodies, etc.) do not ncces' 
sarily represent an interchange of ideas—west to cast, at least—so 
much as they do the logical and inevitable evolution from earlier 
prototypes. 

Side by side with this western-engendered series is a smaller 
group of decorated pottery, headed b^y the plant designs, which 
appear as a distinct local or Indian development. Of these there 
will be more to say later. 

One cannot but be struck by the labored and decadent appear¬ 
ance of the occidentally dominated designs. The heaviness of line 
seen in all but a few, the lack of originality, and the general tired 
look gives the impression of an art long established and slavishly 
copied. In addition to this, we have the fact that the excavators 
of MohenjrKlaro w'ere unable to rietect any significant stylistic 
change between the earliest and the latest painted pieces from that 
site, though there is a noticeable decrease in the number of speci¬ 
mens in the later levels. The general lack of any marked regional 
differences in style between the various Harappan sites adds to the 
impression of standardization. Even the plant designs, which seem 
to be India’s main contribution among the decorative elements, 
tend to fall into well-defined categories as though their forms, 
too, were gradually becoming inviolate, 

•tlifte cylinder wat, bivie betft found at M<]|Ki]rQ-dara (Af-J. ^S, 37^ 

488), Eiut WK <aa be cdfuidcml u afijfthLQs irtlwf ibjn Indiul in wkinaaibip. 
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All this. In coniuftctlon with the hcavm^ of the W 4 re ^ 
dectLtedlm coaUast to the delicate fabrics of earlier tiijts m die 
wesi-polnis to a conscious retention of a much earlier 
itvlc famifuUy repeated from generation to gencratwn, 

Jc have the relative rarity of painted specimens at Harappan sites 
,0 show this as a custom kept alive not by the desire for natural 
artistic expression but by the demands o some c^ ^ ^ 
respect the simpler, everyday Harappan ware is of 
„ Aa. far fro.^ being plain i. b ofcnar than 

horiaontal banda of black pigment. n,-° 

"catcb that tmder nlbct cbcmnatancca were elabmamlr deeot^. 

^ fmple banda aeem to b. dte laat veadgea »«»“«■ 3“^ 

decoration which for some *“iThrMe 2 t“ 

oceasionnl pieces. The motivaung force , 

the more elaborate ilccoradon cannot mod reason 

probable Utat it was in Str^Td 

for believing that the patterns on the earlier 

Mesopotamia originated as primitive magica , , th« some 

ayndSa nr pietores. Conaeqneotlr, n B guile po a-b^ tba^ mm 

mtdetstanding of the eailji signiltcance of 

bertted aa well. If .hi. b correct we most a^e to ^ 

ettit ao observed was quite dbdnet from that served 

bv die seals tmd rhe setdptnre. for the, are ratbeall, ddferent 

subjett and feeUog from these pamt^ „„ 

While the Harappans were obeymg the 
essentially foreign to the Indus, t^y w^ . J, cetlain of 

pressing Ihemselvc. in the scab, the ’^^3^ m<h 

the paintcJ pottery dciign^namc y, P ^ ^ ^— 

rare'animal forms as diosc 

in a manner entirely different in f« mg- . ^ culturally 

dom and spontaneity a natuial fashion. Since 

advanced people expressing _ ,v -rr In anv way com- 

wc have no other ancient fiel^ o ^ ^ 

parable to this, i^^nUtic conventions. Thus 

of expression uninhibited by ebritv the two groups 

wc have marked for us with extraordinary clarity the g™ 
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I of Harappan artistic expression r one fathered by western Asia, 
the other by the Indus. 

II 

Sir lohn Marshall has based his classification of the Harappan 
and Baluchi painted pottery mainly upon the color of the back¬ 
ground, calling that with the red-slip background characteristically 
East Baluchi and Indian, and that with the light background 
charactcristicaJiy western.^ It should be remernbefcd, however, 
that Harappan painted pottery is not uniformly red slipped, 
but may be light red, pink, cream, or buff. Even the gray ware 
is painted, but only with horizontal bands around the bedy of 
the vessel Thus we sec that what is taken as the lialhnark for 
Harappan painted ware characterizes the majority and not the 
whole- It would seem to mark a preference rather than tJie demand 
of a hard and fast tradition. Since the time when Marshall wrote, 
the ware of Amri has been discovered which is wholly buff* and 
which is as widely spread along the Indus (so far as it has been 
systematically explored) as Harappan ware. Here we see the red 
slip ceasing to be the insignia for Indian ware as a whole and 
narrowed down to Harappan in general. 

Turning westward, to the supposed stronghold of the buif 
wares, we find in Anau 1 the use of a ‘*very thin* fine, light-brown 
or light reddish-brown color slip,^^ while in Anau II the slip be¬ 
comes '^generally light-red in firing ^ * * Brown vessels also oc¬ 
curred^'; even Anau IV used the ricd slip.* It should be added that 
the lack of uniformity in ground color of the earlier Anau speci¬ 
mens gives the impression that the outcomc—djuff^ red, or brown— 
was unpremeditated and accidental In Hisar lA-B the decoration 
is painted on a '^brown-red ground,^" while in IIA “red or brown 
vessels, often with Oatked-off sUp"^ are reported.* Sialk I H and HI 
aUo manufactured wares with a red ground color. Musyan and 
late Susa I both produced red-slip ware, attributed by Frankfort, 
in the case of Susa* to northern influence,^ In Gawra XII the slip 

•A *c/r lew ■iurpriaiu att b»iad; fijf, 17, ii Hack psunt oo ■ red jinMind. 

pp. iji (plK 11*,), 1^6, •Hitmr, 

iS-g, Deta ra vni^ pL p, iq*. 
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■ - ^clusivcW and glossy * • - ;* the ^ 

fcry oE the Untk period is Kolia! ^the’ 

Zch U thought to v^are 

f“d t wSi" i bSd r=d «h |h«d. 

pottery of Mohcnjo-Daro. -nn.iders as the bask char- 

Uus v^e see that what « or 

attcrisdc of western pottery rea y y gy jatne 

p,*«r.« rf cmain dta^ « e™“f^r ™idA, »bid. 
tokenj, red or buff pound ccasw ^ ^ j Conscqiicnlly, 

„n=rn and rv««rn wat« nay dJfacnnared w s 

ihc typical ted slip oE Harappa ^ merely denotes 

as uninittaltably eastern, or Indian, j;^jj„'dom by cast and 

a regioral or ^up * i„congniity in the presence 

Tftrelt dX “; t UedW “Indian- red-slip backponnd 
of Harappa. 

With all the Jikencis In detail and ^ 

Harappa and the west, one is 

as a whole the Harappan painted ware ^ 
sion of Iranian or P_, , vfcstcm decorative 

appearance V'^ io = 

elements were inhcntcd, they _ ^ Individuality 

not iost caatem or Indian, but Horappa^ “^ ^ ^ 

is apparent ™ *' ‘^pk, compare the river pattern 

a whole. To take but a single j’jnou, otamplcs from ban 

o! Figs, ap and > 3 * ** ^{^ces’ in rendition and feeling ace 
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the simple wavy Ime or the Icwscnges, tn which there is little 
chance for individual expression, is the likeness reasonably dose. 
Idiosyncrasies of style also set the animals apart from all others, 
though they fall into the same broad stylistic pattern as those 
of eastern BaluchLstan, 


When we say that the painted pottery is individually Harappan 
it muse be understood that the individuality docs not imply an 
artistic unity wiA Harappan objects in other media, but only 
applies to the painted pottery of western inspiration as a distinct 
and unmistakable unit. This brings us to the second paradox, 
that while these painted designs are typical of Harappan sites 
they have veiy little in common with the other local artistic 
works cither in style or in subject. The stamp seals comprise the 
most voluminous body of Harappan artistic products, yet they 
I show an accomplished technique and a sound artistic sense quite 
tliflcrcnt from the painted designs. Moreover^ there arc on the 
seals a number of animals and symbols that certainly were familiar 
in everyday Harappan life, yet with but few exceptions they do 
not appear ^on the pottery. Only one humped ox is seen on the 
pottery, which is strange, particularly when we consider that this 
^pically Indian animal is repeatedly portrayed on the ware of 
Kulli and Mchi in Baluchistan, to which Harappa is culturally 
related. Other animals seen on the seals are wholly missing— 
me rhinoceros, tiger, water buffalo, crocodile, and elephant. 
There arc no mythical or multiple beasts such as the seals have, 
no sw^ifcas, and no wrking-an almost invariable feature of 
the seals Snakes appear in both media, yet never does the hooded 
cobra of the seals appear on pottery." Humans arc found fre- 
quecit y on the hut none the one disEingui$hing feature 

seen in Fig. 142 and noted on so many of the western painted 
examp es t e upraised h^ds. Nor do we see concentric circles 
as an allKjvcr pottery design as it was used on Harappan bone ” 
or the threeJobed rosette used on the statuary and beads." One 
point in common is the ordinary buffalo, often engraved on the 
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I seals,snd the probable buffalo of Fig. 156. But bow different 
they’arc in style. The painted version lacks any of the spark 
of life that animates the engraved examples, "nie only convincing 
points of similarity, in style as well as subject, between the painted 
^ pottery and other media rest in the peculiar form illustrated m 
Fig, 174 and in the plant designs, both of which we have already 
noted as characteristically local conceptions. We may also assume 
that the most common of all the forms of painted pottery anima 
life, the peafowl, was a local concept, though even it is not 
represented in any other medium. The jungle fowl, another loca] 
element in the painter’s repertoire, is also not represented on the 
I seals. With the plants we have the two seals representing pipal 
leaves" and the common painted equivalent seen in Fig. 121. 
Several seals show foliage or plant formation like that in Fig. 
I 136.^" and at least one has the form seen honwntally in Fig^ 
A certain resemblance exists between the ani s 
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aciimaU that could be shown 2 s wdJ. Apparently only the siylc^ 
not the subject matter, could be bent to the will of the artist; and 
only where the painter was not bound by wdUstablishcd tradi¬ 
tion, as in the plant designs, could he express himself in a 
natural way. The complete absence of so many of the tropical 
animah of the seals shows with certainty that the painted versions 
do not represent a true cross section of the common animals of 
the early Indus Valley but ones chat through custom were per- 
missihle among painted pottery designs. 

We have already had occasion to remark on the improbability 
of such a strong western tradition being the result of borrowing 
or casual contact. It must have been the result of direct Inhcdunce 
from a people* or groups of people, who in earlier times are 
known to have used the same motds and conventions west of the 
borders of Baluchxsian and India. Thus one comes inevitably 
to the conclusion that among the racial stocks making up the 
Harappans was an element from the west sufficiently large to 
have cmplantcd* and to have ensured the survi%^al of* their 
particular technique of pottery decoration. Side by side with 
theK people was an even larger group who may be considered as 
native to the Indus Valley If one may judge them by their seals, 
sculpture, and certain restricted categories among the painted 
pottery. Finally, the indisputable likeness between the products 
of these two groups shows that by the time we find them, they 
bad already amalgamated into the homogeneous stock which 
wc have called Harappan. 

The skeletal maicrial from MohcnjoKlaro and Harappa itself, 
not all of which is positively Harappan in period, shows an 
assortment of Proto-Australoid, Mediterranean, Alpine, and the 
Mongo] branch of the Alpines as the anthropological types re[v 
resented. If any reliance can be put in these findings, it would 
seem that along the Indus was an eictrentely mixed population. 
Our ^dy so far has not enabled us to identify any anthro- 
8™up from the remaining objects, nor is there any 
possibihty of doing so with any degree of accuracy for so late 
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n period in the history of man’s development. It is quite possible 
that the Indus Valley had played host to such differing anthro¬ 
pological types even before the artistic traditions with which we 
have been dealing had become crystallized. Certainly by the 
beginning of the chalcolithic age Intercomniunicalion between 
groups displaying distinctive artistic styles was so common that 
we may presume even then a very considerable mixture of 
anthropological tyixs throughout western Asia, 


IV 

Though it is not the purpose here to trace the origins of the 
Harappan peoples, we have seen that the evidence given by the 
painted pottery shows two broad cultural strains, one western 
in origin, the other Indian.^ It is difficult to be specific about 
the source of the western element without drawing on conjecture, 
but certain generalizations may be made. 

In the case of Iran proper, there arc a host of sites yselditig 
painted pottery. These, it wUl be noted, arc confined ^mt^ly to 
the southern and western reaches of the country. All of these 
show numerous designs and conventions com^n also to Elam 
and Mesopotamia on the one hand and Baluchistan and Harappa 
on the other; yet neither is sufficiently close either in technique 
or design to demand the conclusion that Harappa is direct 
descendant. Consequently, though a definite relatbnship bewcen 
the two geographical groups cannot be denied, one can o no 
more than to postulate a cultural and racial bond of a lype so 
mixed and so remote in inception that the means by which it 
came about is indiscernible. There are, however certain 
likenesses between Harappan designs and those of Sialk 111 - 
Because these likenesses are also shared with Halaf, th^ will be 
treated later, in the discussion of the relationships to that Me^ 
potaraian site. With the later levels of Hisar, Ciyan. and the 
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so-c^]|cd Nchavand pottery, we are dealing with material which 
at this point is of secondary value, since it is later than the period 
during which the Harappan style crystallized. 

With the Elamite sites, such as Susa I, Musyan, and Khazinah, 
we have much the same situation as that observed in Iran proper, 
though the larger number of correspondenu with Harappa— 
particularly with Musyan and Khazinah—gives the impression 
of a closer bond between Elam and the Indus than was the case 
with highland Iran as a whole* Susa II, again* is too late to be 
considered as a source of Harappan designs. 

Passing to Mesopotamia, we have with the ware of Jumdat 
Nasr much the same situation as with Susa Ih a product coctanc- 
ous with Harappa* showing through certain likenesses of design 
and technique a relationship through common inlieritancc* One 
very striking likeness, shared in this period only by fumdat Nasr 
and Harappa, is the bowl-like potlid,*'* So peculiar and rcstncicd 
a form implies direct borrowing one from the other, though 
there is not sufficient evidence as yet to show which is the 
originator.** 

It will be remembered that the products of al-'Ubaid have 
figured hut little tn our comparisons with Harappan ware. The 
preoccupation of the al-Ubaid potters with elementary geomet¬ 
rical patterns, and the use of only the simplest curvilinear designs, 
has produced little common ground on w'hich Harappa and 
al- Ubaid might meet.** Nevertheless* the relationship of al-'^Ubaid 
with the cultures of Elam and Iran is well accepted* and wc 
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have already had occasion to point out the certain bond between 
the last two and Harappa. 

The very early ware of Samarra has entered into our com- 
parUon with Harappa on numerous occasions;, yet the likenesses 
noticed had to do with individual details rather than with designs 
as a whole or the spirit in which they were rendered* The baste 
similarity is not as dose as that of the Elamitic wares, or even 
those of Persepolis and Hisar, Consequently, we can assume only 
an indirect relationship between the two, along with the cer¬ 
tainty that they both stem from the same painted pottery tradi- 

tion of Iran and Mesopotamia. 

With the designs of the Halaf culture we come to a more 
delicate situation. We have already remarked on the Impressive 
number of similarities between this distant school of design and 
Harappa. Certain of the likenesses arc shared also with Sa^rra. 
Musyan and Susa, and Iran proper, and may only be eonsidcred 
as motifs held in common by peoples remotely and anciently 
related to each other culturally* Other designs arc shared only 
by Harappa, Halaf, and Sialk III; and still others only by Harappa 
and Halaf. There is, in fact, a closer artistic bond between Harappa 


and Halaf than between Harappa and any other western poup. 
It would Ik well to consider for ^ moinent the relation of 
Sialk []( to Halaf. There can be no doubt that Sialk Ill is 
temporary at least with the later phase of Halaf culture. e 
almost exact similarity between the peculiar rendering of tigm 
at the two sites, the preference for, and the detailed treatment of, 
grid patterns, as well as the rendering of other geometrical motifs 
leaves little doubt of the dose relationship between the 
The question at once arises; Are the two the same in cu turn. st 

they are related, there can be no question. We have already noted 
in relation to an earlier period, Sialk II, the similar use of con¬ 
nected lozenges as a central decoration in both cu tures, an 
there is a certain likeness of design between Sia an t e 
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Proto^Halaf ware of MenstHp” But close examination reveals 
fundamental differences of design and EecKnique that preclude 
the possibility of considering them—Halaf and Sialk Ill—as 
culturally identical These differences are obvious and need not 
be dwelt upon here. Suffice it to say that we have at Sialk what 
appears to be an intermixture of inherited Halaf repeat patterns 
with typically Iranian conceptions of composition and of animal 
forms. Along with this we have such striking isolated Halaf 
designs that it is certain that the influence was not one of inheri¬ 
tance alone, but that frequent intercommunication, and exchange 
of ideas and products, existed between ihc two. 

Returning to Harappa, another question arisesi Did not this 
so-called Halaf influence on Harappa really originate m Sialk? 
Reasonable as this would seem from a geographical viewpoint, it 
is nos supponed by fact. !t will be remembered that Sialk and 
Harappa did not share exclusively any decorative patterns^ Many 
arc common to the thieo—Halaf^ Sialk, and Harappa — but a con¬ 
siderable number in addition appear only at Halaf and Harappa: 
notably, the intersecting- and continuous-circle patterns* This 
would indicate with some certainty that Halaf was the culture of 
origination, and that Sialk was only a stopping place in their 
progress eastward.” That it was more active than Sialk in dis¬ 
seminating its culture is further substantiated by the presence 

Sialk of several of what may be called typical Halaf patterns 
and animals, and the striking absence of correspondingly typical 
Sialk conceptions of animal designs in Halaf sitc^. Nor should 
we disregard the Halaf characteristics noted by Mackay among 
the post-Harappan vessels of Jhukar culture at Chanhu-daro*^ It 
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^molv likcW then, that an appreciable tiumbcr of people 
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ceitain that no such host as the Jndo-Aryan invaders appeared 
during that period. For such an invasion would have brought 
about inevitable and drastic changes of which there are no signs 
in the dwcrvablc finds of Harappan sites. Nor should one believe 
that the H^ppans could have withstood such an onslaught. 
Their peculiarly unwarlike nature would have made them easy 
prey to any determined intruding force. The Harappan cities, had 
their existence coincided with the Jndo-Aryan influx, would 
have been the first big prizes to fall, for they were in the direct 
southward path of any invaders coming in over the Hindu Kush 
(Harappa itself is actually south and earr of the Khyber Pass) and 
on the watercourses that afford a natural highway for incursion 
frorn that quarter. Moreover, though the early literary evidences 
of the Aryans in India arc vague, all the indications point to a 
contact with a greatly inferior people, certainly not with a group 
as advan^ as the Harappans or their successors of the Jhukar 
culture, ^us, though the evidence as a whole is negative, the 
Indus cultures give further support to the current view that the 

JndtvAryans entered India at a period considerably later than 
2000 B.C " 
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